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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 
— 


IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE'’S reply to Sir 
Julian Goldsmid on Tuesday night was hardly 
candid, although it was no doubt as complete as the 
hon. baronet expected. In words which were courteous 
though not quite so temperate as usual, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer explained, as explicitly as anyone 
could wish, that the Goverfiment had teally no policy 
at all in Egypt; that Ministers had in this case, as 
in so many others, drifted into their present. position, 
and that each step was taken in consultation as occasion 
arose. After allowing us to drift into Afghan and 
Zulu wars, the Government has, it appears, allowed 
France to tow us into a position with respect to Egypt 
which renders necessary further interference, probably 
for an indefinite period. Of this, too, the worst feature 
is that, as has already been pointed out in these columns, 
we have appealed to the Sultan, the most flagrant de- 
faulter among living potentates,, whose misgovernment 
has been alleged as a justifiable reason for a terrible war, 
to force his vassal to pay his debts and govern properly. 
After the Treaty of Berlin, Mr. Gladstone charged Minis- 
ters with having thrown the weight of England’s influence 
into the scale of the oppressor against the oppressed. 
Fallacious as may have been this criticism as applied to 
Turkish affairs, it certainly now applies to Egyptian 
matters. Another turn of the screw is taken, yet another 
straw is placed on the camel’s back, and England and 
France are both behind the tax-gatherer, insisting on the 
coupons being paid. _ On another point Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s reply was. hardly. more satisfactory. . He 
repeatedly alluded to the strictures on Mr. Vivian’s con- 
duct, to which various honourable members had ven- 
tured to allude, as proceeding from vague rumours, 
stock-jobbing speculators, or similar unfounded causes. 
We can:inform the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
he is mistaken in supposing»the..accusation’ against Mr. 
Vivian, of having: contributedto Mr. Wilson’s fall,. to 


have no better foundation... Persons in Egypt of un- 


doubtéd veracity, totally unbiassed by, and not interested 





in, the Stock Exchange, yet occupying the very best 
positions for obtaining information, assure us that Mr. 
Vivian’s exertions greatly hastened Mr. Rivers Wilson’s 
downfall, and have added to their letters sufficient evi- 
dence to convince even the most sceptical that we have 
here not vague rumours exaggerated by speculators, but 
an unfortunate fact. Perhaps the only people who do 
not believe in it are the men forming the British Cabinet. 


Aes Se ete 





“fr"s very satisfactory to see that, despite advancing 

years and some infirmities, Mr. Bright’s natural force is 
not at all abated. He has just informed a Glasgow work- 
ing man that “all sensible men know that the Agricul- 
tural Commission to be appointed is a mere delusion, 
held out to cajole the farmers.” The Liberal Peers and 
Commoners who are going to sit upon the Commission 
must feel a little uncomfortable at this. Either they 
must exclude themselves from the category of sensible 
men, or else they must admit that they are knowingly 
taking part in a delusion got up to cajole the farmers. 
The sentence is perhaps still more remarkable as an 
example of a simple and effective mode of political 
ratiocination. There is a famous epigram which states 
that “ Whigs allow no force but argument.” Mr. Bright 
is not exactly a Whig, but he is at any rate the heir and 
political representative of those prophets, and as such he 
evidently knows a thing or two more than his benighted 
predecessors. The phrase should now, it seems, run-— 
“ Radicals allow no force but assertion.” Perhaps Mr. 
Bright would kindly draw up a parallel list of phrases 
to describe the measures for which the Administration of 
which he formed part was responsible. It might run 
thus :—“ All sensible men know that the Irish Church 
Bill was a mere bribe held out to cajole the Roman 
Catholics ;” “ All sensible men know that the removal 
of tests at the Universities was a mere sham intended to 
cajole the Dissenters,” &c., &c. Far be it from us to 
assert the truth of these descriptions. But one piece of 
intemperate language is as good, we suppose, as another. 


. Tue. reply given by Mr. W. H. Smith to Mr, E. J. 
Reed on Monday night, that he had “ searched eae 
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all the papers, but could no information with respect | Eliza 
to the report that Russia was about to establish a naval 
and military.station opposite to the Yezo Coast of Japan,” 





shows «onclusively that the Foreign Office is badly 
supplied with political information by its representatives 
at St. Petersburg, and that the Intelligence Department 
at the Admiralty—if, indeed, any such institution exists— 


is being carelessly served by those who have charge of it. 


The question of creating a naval station at Port St. 
Olga has been before the Russian public quite six months, 
during which time articles replete with information have 


appeared in the Golos, the Novoe Vremya, the Morskoi 


Sbornik, and a dozen other Russian journals. We have 
also observed at least a score of references in the English 
journals, and on Monday afternoon itself an article, giving 
all the information that the Member for Pembroke asked 


for, appeared in the columns of the G/ode. The gist of 


this article was, that Vladivostock being too large to be 
properly defended, the Russians are thinking of trans- 
ferring the Pacific dockyard to the smaller port of St. 
Olga, 210 miles to the north. ‘The question is not to be 
settled till Admiral Tchikovsky’s Commission have 
visited St. Olga and made their report until then we 
can afford to leave the matter to itself. But no such 
delay should take place with regard to improving the 
Intelligence Service at the Admiralty and Foreign Office. 
The question of Russia constructing a second naval 
station in the Pacific ought to have been known to the 
Government at least six months ago, if the officials at 
Whitehall and in Downing Street had properly performed 
their duty. It is now too late this Session for Mr. E. J. 
Reed to return again to his inquiry, or we should have 
advised him to call attention to the very careless manner 
in which the interests of England are trifled with by those 
who are supposed by the public to look after them. 


THERE are various reports afloat as to the constitution of 
the Liberal Ministry which, it is said, will shortly replace 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Government. Most of these results 
are, of course, far from the truth, but we have been in- 
formed that, subject to unforeseen circumstances, some 
of the posts will be apportioned as follows :—Lord Derby, 
Prime Minister and Leader of the House of Lords ; Lord 
Hartington, Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader 
of the House of Commons; Mr. Gladstone is to be 
raised to the Peerage and made President of the 
Council; Mr. Fawcett will be Secretary of State for 
India; Mr. Chamberlain will for a time lay aside his 
Republican convictions and accept the Presidency of 
the Board of Trade; Mr. Joseph Cowen will be Home 
Secretary ; Sir Charles Dilke, another avowed Repub- 
lican, will also be provided for; and many members of 
Mr. Gladstone’s late Ministry will be left out in the cold. 
Mr. Fawcett is said to have refused to take part in the 
Indian meeting recently held at Willis’s Rooms, on the 
ground that, as he was negotiating at the time with Lord 
Hartington, it would be unadvisable for him to pledge 
himself by a public utterance to any particular line of 
policy. We give all this for what it may be worth. 


Ir is not on account of any political feeling against 
Russia, but from a simple motive of sympathy, that we 
call the attention of the Nonconformist body in England 
to the persecution to which Russian Dissenters are at 
present being subjected at the hands of their Govern- 
ment. During the last few weeks upwards of a thousand 
Nonconformists have been torn from their homes in 
Tamboff, Saratoff, Simbirsk, and Samara, and have been 
transported for life tothe Transcaucasian provinces of 


| chiefly to two sects, the Stundists and the 
‘Their tenets are jim most respects identical 
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held by Presbyterians, with a dash of the Puritan spirit, — 
accompanied with sufficient toleration to :prevent their — 


degenerating into fanatics. “Nonconformists in Russia ate 


not allowed to have churches of their own, and thus the __ 
Molokani assemble and pray in each other’s houses, 


Nonconformists in Russia are not allowed to print or 


publish books embodying or referring to their teachings, 


and thus their creed isan unwritten one. -Nonconform- 
ists in Russia are not-allowed to propagate their opinions 
under pain of deportation fer life to Siberia; yet, in 
spite of this law, the Stundists and the Molokani number 
between them half a -million adherents, and the total is 
yeatly increasing. The orthodox Russo-Greek peasant 
is a drunkard, is filthy in his habits, is untruthful and 
dishonest, is bound by neither religious nor, moral ‘ties, 
and is supervised by ignorant priests devoid of senti- 
ments of piety, and sharing all the vices of their congre- 
gation. The Molokani, on the other hand (we quote from 
the official report of the -great Stundist trial of peasant 
Ratushni and others at the Odessa Court, March 30, 1878), 
are teetotallers, are scrupulously honest, truthful, and 
clean, are uniformly prosperous, ‘have strong moral and 
religious sentiments, and are tended by presbyters of 
their own choosing, who lack none of the virtues which 
characterise the ‘Nonconformist ministers in this country, 
Their creed is not hostile to the Government, and, so 
far as we have been able to learn from various Russian 
sources, they have never yet joined in the revolutionary 
movement. ‘Their sole crime.is, that they have left the 
Orthodox Church and become Dissenters. For doing 
this they are being driven from their homes by Cos- 
sacks, and, bound in chains, are being exiled to the 
district which Russia has “freed” from the oppression 
of the Turks. We make this statement not on mere 
hearsay, but on the-strength .of an announcement in, the 
semi-official Zijffts Vestntk, which anyone can peruse for 
himself on inquiry at the Examiner office. The 
announcement admits that, besides exiling men in 
chains, women with sucklings at their breast are being 
drriven from their homes in Simbirsk to ;the -region 
beyond the Caucasus. In placing these facts before the 
public we offer‘no comment, but we express a hope that 
they may be well considered by the Nonconformists of 
England. There are fifteen million Dissenters in Russia 
exposed to the despotism .of the Synod and the Czar. 
The very least our Nonconformists can do isto give them 
their heartfelt sympathy in their desperate -struggle :for 
religious freedom. 





Tue proceedings .of ithe ‘Heuse of Commons on 
Tuesday morning: savoured somewhat of the heroic and 
somewhat of the ludicrous. ‘The courage indicated ‘by 
the now historical “I won’t” ‘had not yet oozed out of 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s ‘finger ends. He gathered a 
faithful fifty round him on/Monday night, and swore 
to get the Public Loans Bill through or die. In yain 
did all sorts of unlikely people endeavour to report 
progress and move that the Chairman do leave the 
Chair. The-admirers of ‘Mr. ‘Forster (to parody :a line 
of Burns) “Saw their bairn obstructin’ like the lave,” 
and must have been much astonished at the sight. 
Mr. Chamberlain apologised “humbly for the rather 
shabby trick which originally »roused the mild Sir 
Stafford’s wrath, but the -apology, though graciously 
accepted, had no effect upon :the Chanceller’s zesolu- 
tion, Mr. Gray implored permission to .go:to bed ; ‘Sir 
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piness of others who were in the Highlands shooting 
the grouse. It was all to no purpose. The fifty kept 
together, voted all, obstruction down, carried. the Bill 
through Committee, and did. a. handsome stroke of 
other work besides, before they adjourned at seven 
o’clock to an early breakfast or a late bed. We are 
exceedingly glad that the Government have become so 
vigorous. All that we wish is, that the vigour had 
been displayed a -little earlier. The only way to 
conquer obstruction is, in Mr, Seward’s words, to 
“ stick.” Had the Government: “ stuck” on the Army 
Discipline Bill, and on several other occasions, it would 
have been the better for them. 


Ir is satisfactory to note that there is yet a chance of 
the glorious days in Ireland, which Charles Lever so 
eloquently described, being revived. In spite of the 
cruel oppression of England, in spite of Home Rule 
being withheld, the ‘ Galway Blazers” have nailed their 
colours to the mast, and are as determined to do or die as 
their ancestors—that is to say, if we are to believe the 
account of the Dublin Express in describing a wild 
match which came off last week in Galway. A Mr. 
Bodkin backed his horse, Droleen, for £50, against a Mr. 
O’Neil Power’s horse, Ruction, to jump any obstacle 
that came in the way within an hour of starting. The 
terrible contest took place, but, as the sporting world 


says, the owners prudently refrained from being “ up,”. 


and delegated the duty of:steering the horses to persons 
who had no regard for their necks. Ruction, after an 
exciting competition, won. This result does not in the 
least surprise us, for Mr. Power’s namesake, and possibly 
relation, in the House of Commons. and his friends 
usually do manage to wim by. the aid of “ruction” and 
‘* obstruction.” 


WE understand that, at a special sitting of the Imperial 
Council! at St. Petersburg a few days ago, it was decided 
to expend five million roubles in: improving the ports in 
the Baltic, so as to enable Russia to meet the changes in 
the German tariff by the transfer to Lobau and other 
Russian ports of the goods which now pass through 
Germany to Europe. 





Our Simla correspondent is inclined to take a rather 


more favourable view of Yakoob Khan’s: position. The 
latest intelligence from Northern Afghanistan received 
by the Indian Government represents the rebellion in 
Northern Afghanistan as having lost coherence and 
degenerated into a trumpery squabble. Abdur Rahman 
Khan is said to have abruptly vanished, and the Balkh 
and Badakshan dissidents are likewise in the humour for 
making the best of what they consider a bad matter. 
The only quarter whence danger still threatens the 
Ameer is Herat and the far West. Yakoob Khan him- 
self believes, or is credited with believing, that the 
Persians are meditating a clutch at the famous fortress, 
but that the effort will. be postponed until the Russians 
are at hand in Merve to support the undertaking should 
the English interfere. The Shah, who is mightily puffed 
up with military conceit‘now that the rabble he calls an 
army has been drilled by the Muscovite into something 


invincible legions would give a good account of the 
Ameer’s troops, were the two allowed to fight out the 
matter by themselves. But the puissant Persian frankly 
acknowledges his powerlessness to cope with the might 
of England. If, therefore, he ever marches on Herat, it 
will either be because he imagines us to be too indifferent 
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Henry Havelock’ madé-mournftl’ allusions to thie fap. 





about the ownership of that fortress to make the invasion 
a casus belli, or in consequence of a secret understanding 
with Russia that she will help him to retain Herat when 
once he has got the place into his possession. 


WE hear that five thousand troops have arrived at Omsk 
from Russia on the way to the Transbaikal district, where 
they will strengthen the forces destined to act against the 
Chinese. As it is not known how long the present state 
of tension may continue between Russia and China, the 
Cossacks belonging to the party have taken with them 
their wives and families, and will be disposed in settle- 
ments near Irkutsk. The troops were conveyed from 
Tuimin to Omsk in barges drawn by the steamers 
Tuiminets and Zaria, belonging to merchant Tufin, of 
Tuimin. The rest of the journey they will perform 
partly by water and partly on foot. 


Accounts from such of the moors as have already 
been shot over, lead to the idea that the season is 
decidedly better than had been expected during the 
summer. It is true that the information as yet obtain- 
able affords only very imperfect help towards drawing 
general conclusions, inasmuch as a large number of 
owners have deferred going out until the birds are more 
advanced, and do not intend opening the campaign 
for a week or a fortnight, or even still later on in the 
month. It is, however, possible to: form a tolerable 
idea of what has been the effect upon the grouse of 
a winter, spring, and summer unparalleled’ within the 
recollection of the oldest gamekeeper. First and fore- 
most amongst these results we are perhaps justified 
in placing the most satisfactory of them. The 
rough weather has killed off ali the more sickly 
birds, and left only the strong and hearty to sur- 
vive. The consequence is a total disappearance— 
temporary at all events—of the disease. Accounts from 
all quarters represent the birds as being in all cases 
healthy, whatever may be their size or number, The 
“ survival of the fittest” has taken place to: some pur- 
pose on the moors, and the ill wind that blew no one 
else any good has purged the parks at any rate of their 
most deadly enemy. With regard to the supply. of birds, 
it is, as was expected, meagre, especially on the Yorkshire 
and other English moors. Some very few bags had been 
made in Aberdeenshire and parts of Perthshire, but. it 
may be supposed that the bag was in many of those cases 
swollen by the consignment to it of some “ squeakers.” 
A rather curious circumstance is that. the nests. on the 
high ground seem to have generally done worse than 
those in the valleys—a phenomenon which seems. to 
prove that winds and wet weather overhead do more 


| damage than wetness of the soil, Even. where the birds 


are backward they are said to be shy and difficult to get 
out, and stronger on the wing than anyone could expect 
by the look of them. On the whole the lovers of the 
moors, who in Inverness-shire number 75 as against a total 
of 63 last year, have no reason to be dissatished with their 
bargain. A cockney’s proof of the small amount of 
injury done by the bad weather is to be found in the fact 


. that grouse are now to be had in London for about. 6s. a 
_ brace. 


approaching efficiency, makes no sort of doubt that his | 


It is not generally known in England that a large pro- 
portion of the people now inhabiting the territory marked 
out on the maps as “ Afghanistan” are not Afghans at 
all, in the ethnological sense of the term. They are 
Persians by direct descent ; hence the name “ Parsiwans” 
by which they are known. In the Western portion of the 
kingdom they greatly predominate, while the existence of 
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a considerable Hindoo population in those parts further 


tends to render the country much more law-abiding than © 


Eastern Afghanistan. For the Parsiwan delights i in com- 
merce, while the Hindoo dearly loves to dabble in usury, 
and these pursuits thrive best under strong and settled 
government. It is told in India that some of the leading 
inhabitants of Candahar personally urged Sir Donald 
Stewart to make his occupation of the city permanent. 
When he replied that he believed the Viceroy would order 
its evacuation as soon as matters quieted down, his humble 
interviewers ingeniously suggested that they could organise 
a regular series of émeutes at short intervals, provided these 
disturbances would be considered sufficiently serious to 
necessitate the postponement of the Feringhis’ departure. 
And this was not mere vapouring on the part of the 
deputation, for the next week was signalised by several 
attempts to assassinate European soldiers. This was 
merely the Candahari way of showing extreme affection, 
and it was returned in kind with bullet and halter. 


Tue Emperor Alexander II. is said to be very much 
broken in spirit. His travelling plans are continually 
altered, owing to the fears by which he is haunted. He 
was to go to Warsaw at the end of the present month ; 
but now it is reported that he will go to Jugenheim first, 
and then come back for a few days to Warsaw. People 
observe that whenever he leaves the capital for Zarskoje 
Silo, he does not use the railway, but the carriage, lest 
some mischievous hands should prepare an “ accident.” 
Whenever he must use the railroad, his train is accom- 
panied by three other trains, two in front and one behind. 
The Empress is stated to be in a condition of highly 
nervous excitement. Suppose this fear-stricken, nervously- 
agitated Russian Court were to try a “ Constitutional a 
remedy ? 


THE English public is little likely to welcome the 
occurrence of any fresh entanglement on the Indian 
frontier, but unless something more than their usual 
luck should attend the efforts of the Viceroy’s diplomatic 
representatives, there seems to have arisen at least a 
possibility of further important difficulty in a new quarter. 
The inquiry which has been instituted into the affairs 
of Kashmir has resulted in the distressing but authentic 
intelligence that since the commencement of the famine 
which has been raging there, and which is not yet at an 
end, one half the population, or more than three-quarters 
of a million persons, have been starved to death. While 
no serious attempt was made by the native Government 
to import grain, it has been ascertained that military 
guards are stationed at the various passes in order to 
prevent the people from leaving the valley in search of 
food. No one can complain under these circumstances 
of the active and prompt interference of our authorities 
in the internal economy of Kashmir. The Maharaja, 
Runbir Sing, G.C.S.I., virtually, if not nominally, is a 
vassal of our Indian Empire. His father, Gholab, 
received the princedom directly from ourselves at the 
close of the first Punjab War, and if the trust is abused, 
it may become our duty to cancel the grant. Runb'r 
has been called upon to explain what has passed, and to 
take measures for the relief under Imperial ccntrol of 
those who survive. So far he has shown no disposition 
to oppose our wishes, but if his jealousy should once be 
excited, we may find ourselves landed in a dangerous 
predicament. Now that we are involved in the business, 
it would be impolitic, even were it creditable or humane, 
to withdraw; but the natural difficulties of the country 
are so incomparably formidable, that one may well 
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tremble at the most distant ceo any ee ig 
for armed intervention, ff ni on shinies 


Tue threefold Miiéterid Cal us Alvdtrin iy Wbcahlt 
rated by a quarrel between Count Andrassy and Count 
Bylandt-Rheidt, the joint Minister of War. The former 
was for occupying Novi-Bazar with five thousand men, 
according to the text of the Convention. The War 
Minister opposed, on the ground of insufficiency. And 
truly, when one remembers the cost of the Bosnian 
campaign in men and money, after the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs had talked about occupying the country 
with a single company and a band, Count Bylandt is 
likely to be right in his contention. 


PRINCE BISMARCK is credited in Vienna with having 
sagely foreseen Count Andrassy’s fall; that, say the 
quidnuncs, is the reason the German Chancellor has 
attempted reconciliation with the Vatican, to nip any 
possible reactionary Catholic League with its head- 
quarters on the banks of the Danube in the bud. 
Among candidates for Andrassy’s post, Count Emerich 
Széchényi, the Ambassador at Berlin, is mentioned as 
the most likely successor. 


PRIVATE advices from Tiflis state that the number of 
Russian officers at present in Persia is thirty-five, all of 
whom are engaged in drilling the cavalry and artillery. 
The Shah takes the greatest interest in the reorganisation 


-of the army, and has frequent reviews, at which he always 


appears dressed in the uniform of the Russian Koubar 
Cossacks, and wearing the decorations conferred upon 
him by the Czar. The Austrian officers are under a 
cloud, and are rarely noticed by his Iranic Majesty. 
Between the Russians and the Austrians great jealousy 
exists. It is surely time that the English Foreign Office 
should take notice of the close and, for us, een 
intimacy, between Russia and Persia. 


Tue Times, although no longer holding the same 
position which it occupied before the repeal of the paper- 
duty and the enormous competition of cheaper dailies, 
is still, probably, the most influential newspaper in the 
world. Hitherto it has always consistently maintained 
the doctrines of right and justice which are appealed to 
by both parties in the State as the standard for their 
home and foreign policies, and, notwithstanding frequent 
vacillation and weakness, the Times has ever been the 
refuge of the oppressed and the terror of tyrants. We 
regret to see in the issue of Thursday last a letter 
from Bucharest, which, being unsigned, might be sup- 
posed to represent the views of the Zimes. No more 
garbled and fallacious account of the Jewish question 
in Roumania has yet appeared in an English print, and 
the audacity of some of its mis-statements is unequalled 
even by Prince Ghika’s famous Communiqué. Accord- 
ing to the writer, the reports of the persecution which 
have reached England unceasingly during seven years 
are exaggerated, if not absolutely false, and the Jews 
have in reality little or nothing to complain of. Un-. 
fortunately the evidence on the subject is so sad, and 
so overwhelming, and so notorious that the excuse of 
ignorance will not exculpate either the writer of the 
letter nor the editor of the paper, who, by admitting it 
to his columns without a signature and without any 
remark, endorses the mis-statements he publishes. These 
are the more dangerous as there is about the whole. 
letter a false air of judicial impartiality not unlikely to 
mislead that large portion of the public which has only a 
limited acquaintance with the facts. 
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“Party is the madness of many for the gain of a few.” —Swirt 
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THE END OF THE SESSION. 


HE session of 1879, or, to be very accurate, the 
session of 1878-9, will, it is to be presumed, 
have come to an end before these lines have passed 
through the press. It has not been a heroic session in 
point of achievements, but, on the other hand, it has 
been by no means so barren as its enemies have striven 
to make out. Called hastily together in consequence of 
the disturbed state of affairs on the north-west frontier of 
India, the House has found itself during its session art 
and part in two small wars, for neither of which did it 
feel much affection, and for one of which its leaders 
openly disclaimed responsibility. ‘The progress of the 
Afghan and Zulu troubles, with occasional hints at the 
tardy carrying out of the Treaty of Berlin and a dropping 
fire of references to Cyprus, lave summed up the foreign 
affairs to which the attention of the House has been 
invited. One of the latest issued Parliamentary papers 
has had reference to the unfortunate Greek priests 
whose participation in the fate of Samson has roused 
such noble protests from English Radicals, none of 
whom, let us trust, are guilty of the impropriety of 
shaving. The beards of the Cyprus priests are to some 
extent typical of the kind of matter which has occupied 
this Parliament, if we except the really serious troubles 
in Afghanistan and in Zululand. The first of these has 
been, at any rate for the present, closed by a settlement 
the fate of which, like the fates of most political arrange- 
ments, lies in the lap of the gods. Of the Zulu difficulty, 
the termination is only “expected” as Parliament dis- 
perses, and expectation, be it remembered, is in its 
original acceptation synonymous with waiting. 

As to home measures, the session until quite recently 
promised to be one of the least fertile on record. An 
outburst of energy towards the last has enabled the 
Government to clear off some of this reproach. The 
Irish University Bill, inchoate as the arrangements which 
it promises still are, isa Bill which has better promise 
in every way than any of its predecessors, and which, 
“‘pourvu que Dieu lui préte vie,” may produce important 
results some day. The Agricultural Commission (though 
Mr. Bright knows better) has set to work in a manner 
which ensures at least the collection of much informa- 
tion on a subject of vital interest. The Public Loans 
Bill has come not too soon to check a most unbusiness- 
like, not to say a most extravagant, expenditure of public 
money. ‘Then there is the Army Discipline Bill. The 
enemies of that measure have sometimes described it as 
a Bill for putting an end to the maintenance of discipline 
in the Army. Certain it is that much of the discussion 
upon it was in these days of cheap newspapers calculated 
to promote anything but a healthy feeling in the ranks. 
Certain it is also that the attitude of the Government 
was the reverse of dignified or encouraging to lovers of 
order, and that the persistent obstruction on paltry points 
was unworthy of such an Assembly as the House of 
Commons. On the other hand, the Biil undoubtedly 
puts in some sort of order the mass of confused and 
contradictory laws, regulations, and customs by which 
our Army was formerly governed. But the most remark- 
able thing about it is still to be mentioned. We have 
said that the attitude of the Government was the reverse 
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of dignified ; it was, indeed, so uncertain and vacillating 
at times that Government partisans did not  hesi- 
tate to declare that it had-done the Ministry more harm. 
than anything else during their term of office. It would. 
appear, however, that there isa special providence watch- 
ing over Lord Beaconsfield’s Administration. At the 
very last moment an incomprehensible manceuvre of Lord. 
Hartington’s gave them an opportunity of retrieving their 
character and at the same time of fixing upon the Oppo- 
sition leader, in a manner difficult to resist, the charges 
of unfair fighting, of subservience to the tail of his Party, 
and of indifference to the statesman-like considerations 
which should be prominent in the mind of a possible 
First Minister of the Crown. They grasped the oppor- 
tunity, and it may be shrewdly suspected that Lord 
Hartington has been cursing his mistake ever since, and 
that he will for some time to come have occasion to re- 
member it ruefully. : 

There is one subject which unfortunately has become 
a standing dish in all retrospective Bills of Parliamentary 
fare. How has the Parliament of 1879 been off for 
obstruction? We can only answer that it has had as 
much as the most gluttonous Obstructionist could desire. 
The whole progress of the Army Discipline Bill was one 
long display of the new Parliamentary manceuvre, and 
repeatedly on different occasions smaller displays of the 
same temper have been made. Attempts to exclude 
obstruction by rule have been as futile as ever, and either 
as an electioneering manceuvre, or for some other reasons, 
the Opposition, leaders who in 1877 co-operated loyally . 
with the Government have changed their front. Mr.. 
Gladstone has openly made defence for the Obstruc- 
tionist ; Mr. Forster—the Mr. Forster who, on the occa- 
sion of the twenty-six hours’ sitting, offered to do the 
Government’s behest in every possible way—has_ himself. 
resorted to the obnoxious proceeding in the case of the 
Public Loans Bill; and it has become a common-place of 
the Liberal organs to throw the conduct of Sir Charles 
Wetherell at the time of the Reform Bill, and of Mr. - 
Lowther and Mr. Bentinck, in the last Parliament, in. 
their opponents’ teeth. Men of all parties who have the. 
welfare of the Empire at heart cannot too loudly protest. 
against this, especially as the probability of the multipli-. 
cation and sub-division of parties in the next Parliament 
is a very strong one. Obstruction, be it remembered, 
is of two distinct kinds. When a measure of sweeping 
constitutional change is proposed, no fault can be found 
with the minority if they use every means of interpos- 
ing delay with which the Constitution has furnished 
them. If a Liberal Government were to propose the. 
disestablishment of the English Church, if a Conservative: 
Government were to propose the disenfranchisement of 
Nonconformists, no one could find fault with the Op- 
position if they exhausted every possible form of Par- 
liamentary ingenuity in resistance to either measure. The 
Acts of Mr. Gladstone’s: Government which were so 
opposed were Acts less momentous indeed than these 
fancied examples, but of the same kind. The Acts which. 
the Obstructionists in the present Parliament have chiefly, 
attacked have been measures of an entirely different kind. 
They have either been insignificant details or small votes, 
of money with long precedents. in their favour, or 
schemes of administrative government at home or abroad, 
upon which the judgment of experts ratified once or twice 
by the vote of a majority in the House ought to be final. 
That there is this difference no sensible man can deny. 
It is indeed the existence of this difference which makes 
it so difficult to devise a system of hard-and-fast rules; 
which put obstruction down, for the simple reason that. 
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such rules while they might stop illegitimate obstruc- 
tion would be easily perverted to oppressive purposes, so 
as to stop obstruction which should be legitimate. Never- 
theless the dead or dying session has made it more than 
ever apparent that something ought to be done. What 
that something i is, opinion seems as far off as ever from 
agreeing ; and should the present Assembly meet once 
more, it is more than probable that nothing will be done. 
The process, indeed, seems to possess some of the diffi- 
culties of making a will. A young Parliament does not 
fear obstruction ; an old one cannot make up its mind to 
deal with it. Between the two difficulties, unless some 
more masterful Minister arises than any we have recently 
seen, it is but too probable that the gambols of the 
Obstructors will continue. 





THE DAY AFTER THE FAIR. 


T is no easy matter, among the varied and conflicting 
reports, to arrive at any definite conclusion as to the 

true state of affairs in South Africa. At present opinions 
seem pretty equally divided, some asserting that the war 
is virtually over, while an equal number affirm that until 
Cetewayo himself is taken prisoner no firm basis of 
peace can be established. ‘There is much to be said in 
favour of the less sanguine view, and it is pretty generally 
conceded that the falling back from Ulundi was a grave 
error. Cetewayo has still with him a large body of loyal 
tribes, and with an extensive tract of country at 
his back there is no reason why he should surrender, 
even should the whole of the Zulus south of the 
White Umvolosi “come in.” A great deal of stress 
is laid on the fact that the burning of the military kraal 
is in itself acknowledged by the Zulus as equivalent 
to the deposition of their king, and it is said that 
Cetewayo will in all probability meet with a violent 
death at the hands of his own people. Considering 
how little is known of the military organisation built 
up, as it has been, in a great measure by the present 
ruler of the Zulus, this statement is, to say the least 
of it, rather a vague one. And if such was to be his 
fate, one would naturally suppose that in the first 
moment of defeat his exasperated followers would have 
made an end of him; and not have waited for some 
weeks. There is a certain amount of mystery hanging 
over the retreat of Lord Chelmsford from Ulundi ; and 
until further and more authentic details are to hand it 
is but a mere matter of speculation whether he acted 


under orders from his superior officer or on his own 


judgment. It has been reported that Sir Garnet 
Wolseley reproved him for fighting the battle with- 
out communicating first with himself. If this be 
true it would seem that the new Commander-in- 
Chief was somewhat jealous that a success should 
have been achieved before he could arrive at the 
front. Certainly from his despatches, written on receipt 
of the intelligence of the victory, it is evident that Sir 
‘Garnet considered that the war was at an end, and the 
question of holding Ulundi or advancing in pursuit of 
Cetewayo was an after consideration. No sooner was 
the news received that the Zulus had been beaten than 
orders were issued for disbanding certain corps, and 
arrangements commenced for the re-embarkation of 
troops for England. It is remarkable that after Lord 
Chelmsford had fallen back, orders were issued for 
fresh troops to advance instead of those who had 
lately occupied Ulundi. It would appear that, on 
second’ thoughts, it was deemed not quite so certain, 


after all, that the whole thing was’ over. — 
much better would it have been if the 


at Ulundi had been immediately followed up. We oe 


may be wrong, but we hold a strong opinion that it 
is a case of spoiled broth, by reason of tco extensive . 


culinary arrangements. If, as we pointed out last week, 


the sanguine views turn out to have been premature, 
we are scarcely much further advanced on the road to 
peace than we were two months ago; and the hasty 
orders will be deeply regretted. The platitudes and 
truisms contained in the speech to the chiefs were 
transparent enough to enable those to whom they were 
addressed to see through them. Sir Garnet may be a 
clever diplomat and a great general, but as an orator, 
if his recent speech is to be taken as a specimen, he 
is feeble. Doubtless it was some solace to the Zulus, 
whose homes have been burnt, their cattle destroyed, 
and their household goods cast to the four quarters of 
the globe, to be told that it was not against them that 
war was made, but against their tyrant king. That 
Cesar Imperator, in the shape of Sir Garnet, had 
been sent to put matters straight may also have been 
balm of Gilead to their souls. To us it sounds arrant 
claptrap. The numerous bearers or native transport 
have of late not been mentioned, so presumedly they 
were disbanded with the other corps. It will, however, 
be no light task after the work of pacification is accom- 
plished to collect the stores scattered about in various 
“positions,” and where seemingly commanders of columns: 
forgot they had been placed. The telegraphs between 
the different heads of departments are very light and 
amusing literature. “Where is ———? Where are my 
stores? How are you off for pickles? Can’t find any 
flour,” are but some specimens of the burlesque writing, 
If it took so much trouble to collect these commissariats, 
how much more difficult will it be to unearth the present 
whereabouts of the stores, especially as there is a tendency 
to have everything done by new blood and the old staff 
are on their way to England. 


——————— 


INTERNATIONAL LAW CONFERENCE. 


F all the international congresses and conferences 

by which the modern world is edified none has 
perhaps so good an excuse for its existence as that of the 
International Lawyers. An association for the reform 
and codification of the law of nations needs no better 
argument to prove its utility than the case which has 
lately caused so much scandal in England, where a 
woman was held in one country to be a legally wedded 
woman and in another not to have been married at all. 
Until the various nations can agree to regulate, upon 
common principles at least, such elementary matters as 
the law of domicile and marriage, such scandals must 
continually be arising, and the growing facilities’ for 
intercourse with our country make it at once more 
likely and more regrettable that they should still be 
permitted. At the same time it is too much to expect 
that professed diplomatists, who have their hands full of 
other business, should apply themselves with the zeal of 
enthusiasts to effecting the necessary reforms. The 
only other device which has any probability of success 
is to be found in the endeavours of a society, 
as it were, of amateurs, who have sufficient energy 
and leisure to compare notes with one another 
and ascertain not only what ought' to’ be done towards 
mending matters, but how far the several States are” pre- 
pared to go in the way of mutual concession. It is a 
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fortunate thing for the Association that although of com- 
paratively new origin—for the conference which closes to- 
day is only the seventh of its annual meetings—it num- 
bers amongst its members some of the most distinguished 
international lawyers in this and other countries, The 
names of Sir Travers Twiss, who has presided at most of 
the sittings, and of Sir Robert Phillimore, who delivered 
the inaugural address, are a sufficient guarantee for the 
practical and sensible shape which the deliberations of 
the delegates were sure to assume. 

An inaugural address is, as it seems, an inevitable pre- 
face to annual meetings of this kind, although the effect 
of such a rhetorical display is not usually equal to the 
expectations of the zealous, or with the time spent over 
it. Wedo not find in Sir R. Phillimore’s defence of 
international law against a rather imaginary assailant any- 
thing very original or striking, and are inclined to think 
that what he was compelled to leave unsaid would have 
been much more to the purpose than what he said. The 
present would have been a most favourable moment, 
especially in England, to discuss those two subjects of 
marriage and domicile already alluded to, and it is a pity 
they did not figure on the programme for this week. 
Of the subjects which do appear there are, however, 
plenty which call for immediate settlement. That 
tangled and exasperating mess known under the name 
of international copyright is a standing scandal to civi- 
lisation, as well as a most serious evil to authors on 
this side of the Atlantic. It was satisfactory to have 
a report from New York that the leading publishers 
in that city are at last disposed to establish some fair 
rule, while as far as Europe is concerned there are 
hopes that when the different Governments have ap- 
proved some general principles a union may be formed 
of delegates interested in the matter, anda code actually 
drawn up. The achievement of such a result would 
be a fitting reward for the exertions of the Association, 
and would encourage it to proceed to matters bearing 
a higher political importance. It will be observed, 
however, that the delegates are for the most part free 
from that excess of philanthropic zeal which is the ruin 
of so many aspirants to fame as international jurists, 
There are very few of them bitten by the mania for 
“universal peace,” and are therefore not disposed to 
waste the time of the sittings in the elaboration of 
plans founded upon a false and imaginary view of 
human nature. The ‘‘ Reduction of Armaments ” ques- 
tion is reduced this time to its fair limits, and struggles 
very unsuccessfully with such practical and useful sub- 
jects of discussion as “Bills of Exchange,” “ Uni- 
formity of coinage, weights, and measures,” ‘Consular 
jurisdiction,” “ Foreign judgments,” and “The preven- 
tion of collisions at sea.” 

Closely allied to the latter subject is a remarkable 
address delivered by Sir Travers Twiss upon “the 
maintenance of sea lghts,” or, in other words, of light. 
houses and light-ships. It is certain that the inter- 
national roads by sea must in the present state of our 
commercial navies be kept properly lighted, and it is 
shown by Sir Travers Twiss that there are several most 
important spots in which beacons are required and are 
not erected. Is it not possible—nay probable—that the 
nations would willingly contribute to set up those lights, 
keep them in good order, at their joint expense and for 
their joint advantage? The question is who is to bring them 
together for this purpose, and the Association may very 
reasonably aspire to provide a practical answer. That it 
is determined, sooner or later, to effect much real good 
in those non-political matters few can any longer doubt, 
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The relations between some of its members and the 
Board of Trade, as well as with similar departments of 
Foreign Governments, are cordial and sincere. The 
Lord Mayor has extended that hospitality to the society 
which its foreign members most highly value; and the 
Conference of 1879 finds it, if not in the position of 
having done very much, at least apparently on the eve of 


doing a good deal. 


COUNT ANDRASSY’S RESIGNATION, 


HE resignation of the Austro-Hungarian Premier, 
though somewhat unexpected by the general 
public, can scarcely be said to have taken the world by 
surprise. For weeks past there have appeared in semi- 
official papers abundant announcements of his intended 
retirement into private life, and it is noticeable that 
these rumours increased in number and _ persistence 
when the results of the Cis-Leithanian elections revealed 
the disorganisation of the Liberal Party. Even at the 
Berlin Congress it was currently reported that after the 
signature of the treaty the Chancellor would resign. 
Then it was confidently stated that he remained in office 
at the solicitation of his friends, but only until the stipu- 
lations of the treaty he bore a principal part in framing 
should be carried out. That has now been done, as 
much as the stipulations of such a treaty are ever likely 
to be carried out, and although it is not improbable that 
the Count may have prolonged his tenure of office in 
obedience to the wishes of his adherents, it is scarcely 
necessary to say that in the present state of parties in 
Austria, his position has become utterly untenable, and 
jn the face of the elections he would, treaty or no treaty, 
be compelled to resign. To those unacquainted with the 
internal politics of Austria it may seem strange that the 
break up of the party from which the most vehement 
opposition to the Chancellor’s foreign policy proceeded 
should be the signal for his fall. The Liberals, who 
opposed the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
based their principal objections on merely financial 
grounds. The party or parties who are likely to have a 
preponderating influence in the Reichsrath are inclined 
to go a good deal further in the occupation of the 
Balkan Peninsula than Count Andrassy or any other 
Hungarian Minister would desire. The military 
party wish to see the frontiers of the Empire 
extended beyond Novi-Bazar and Mitrovitza, and even 
dream of planting the Austrian Eagles on the walls 
of Salonica. The Czechs, after nineteen years of 
dogged fesistance, have at.last consented to send 
deputies to the Reichstag. Count Andrassy has 
always, as an ardent Constitutionalist, and one desirous of 
seeing the whole Empire represented in the Parliament 
of Vienna, been inclined to make concessions to the 
Czechs. Some years ago he offered them a Czech 
university, national schools, and a reconstitution of 
their diet’ But the sop was not accepted ; the shrewd 
Slavs of Bohemia have bided their time, and they are 
now much more likely to get some tangible acknowledg- 
ment of their supposed historical rights from Count 
Taafe, who is in some sort pledged to them, than they 
could from Count Andrassy or any Magyar Minister. 
They, also, but from different motives than the military 
party, wish to see the rule of the House of Hapsburg 
extended to the Augean. “ Austria for the Slavs is 
the legend inscribed on their banner, as yet in invisible 
ink, but which the fierce heat of Parliamentary discus- 
sion will soon make plainly legible to all. The Slav 


question hangs like a thundercloud over the political 
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horizon of Austria ; from it lightnings may flash at any 
moment and shatter the ‘edifice of Dualism reared by 
the constructive genius of Ferencz Déak. 

Deeply as Count Andrassy’s resignation will affect the 
internal politics of Austria, it may have a still greater 
disturbing influence on the foreign relations of the Empire. 
Austrian aggression in Albania might not improbably 
provoke a war with Italy,a contingency which would be 
hailed by the army, anxious to retrieve its reputation, with 
enthusiasm, and would also for the nonce be popular 
among the various nationalities. Itis also not unimpor- 
tant to remember, considering the present critical state of 
relations between Russia and Germany, that in high 
military circles at Vienna there has always been a strong 
anti-Prussian feeling, and in some quarters even a leaning 
towards Russia. Prince Bismarck has ostentatiously 
paraded Count Andrassy as his bosom friend before 
assembled Europe, and at the Congress it was felt that 
though the hands were the hands of Andrassy, the voice 
was the voice of Bismarck. Should a nominee of the 
reactionary party succeed Count Andrassy in the Austro- 
Hungarian Chancellorship it becomes questionable 
whether Prince Bismarck could hold his own in Germany. 
With a strong ally on the banks of the Danube the German 
statesman could afford to treat France with folite in- 
difference and Russia with almost undisguised contempt ; 
but should a lukewarm ally or open foe—Counts Clam 
Martinitz or Hohenwart, for instance, the latter probably 
the most capable governing intellect in Austria—hold 
the seals in the Ballplatz, Prince Bismarck might find 
the situation more difficult. 

‘Thus the answer to the question, “ Who will be Count 
Andrassy’s successor ?” is awaited with unusual eagerness 
at Berlin. The candidates whose names have been 
mooted in the semi-official papers may be disposed of 
in a few words. Paron Hofmann would at best be a 
transition minister; he is a mere Beamter, ready to 
‘obey any master. Hitherto he has been a creature of 
Andrassy’s, who elevated him from his department in the 
Foreign Office to the sinecure of the joint Ministry of 
-Finance ; to-morrow he would serve Hohenwart or Clam 
‘Martinitz or Taafe with equal assiduity and colourless 


devotion, spending his valuable time fairly between a 


consideration of the merits of an opera or the legs of a 
ballet-dancer and that of high questions of State policy. 
Baron Haymerle, the Ambassador at Rome, who has also 
been mentioned, is an old soldier of clerical sympathies, 
and would be a mere puppet in the hands of the military, 
if not the Ultramontane Party. 

Count Potocki has onee before made so miserable a 
mess of the Cabinet over which he presided, that he is 
not likely to be asked to undertake the task again. In 
short, running over the names of Austrian statesmen, 


«there seems to be only one possible successor to Count 


Andrassy, and that is his predecessor, Count Beust. The 
Austrian Ambassador at Paris is well qualified for the 
post by his ripe experience and European reputation. 
He is now no longer a persona ingrata at Berlin; his 
premiership would insure the German Austrians against 
Slavonian expansion; nor would his resumption of the 
seals be looked upon with dissatisfaction in Hungary. 
Except Schmerling, who is not likely to leave his digni- 
fied retirement, there is no other candidate fulfilling 
the three conditions which the situation imperatively 
demands. 


OHN BRINSMEAD AND Son's Patent SOSTENENTE PIANOS 
gained the Highest Honours at the Paris Exhibition of 1878. namely, The 
roe of the Legion of Honour, the Geld Meda', ard also the Silver Medal.— 
18, Wicmore Street, London, W. 
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THE LONDON WATER SUPPLY. _ 
HERE is an old Joe Miller which represents an — 


intending horse-hirer, after hearing the terms of oe 


hiring, as requesting to be allowed to have “ the second 
hour.” If the story were altered, and applied to Parlia- 
ments, the experience of the present year would lead 
everybody to demand “the last week.” More good has 
certainly been done in the last few days than in months 
previous to them, and the debate on the water supply 
of the metropolis which took place on Wednesday, and 
which drew from the Home Secretary a most important 
and definite statement, was not the least of these good 
things. Nobody, except the water companies and Mr. 
Sclater-Booth, can have felt any dissatisfaction at the 
proceedings. The water companies, though they need 
not fear confiscation, must see in Mr. Cross’s speech the 
beginning of the end of a lucrative and often tyrannical 
monopoly, and Mr. Sclater-Booth must reflect that, in 
familiar phrase, he was made to look very foolish. After 
he had made a gentle and sedative speech of his usual 
kind, requesting everybody not to expect anything, the 
Home Secretary got up and promised almost as much as 
anybody had asked. We do not quite know how it is, 
but these little contretemps often happen to Mr. Sclater- 
Booth. It may be that his superiors in the Ministerial 
hierarchy do not take him into their confidence ; in which 
case he has just reason for complaint. It may be that 
he himself does not take sufficient pains to ascertain how 
far he may safely go; and in that case the blame is his 
own. 

There is certainly no exaggeration in saying that the 
London water supply is a matter of the first import- 
ance. It would be difficult to mention any other matter 
which so directly affects the health as well as the com- 
fort of four millions of people. Nor would anybody 
possessing the least acquaintance with the subject 
attempt to maintain that the present state of things is 
satisfactory. It is not a case of mere symmetry and 
system, though it is anomalous enough in all con- 
science, that the water supply of the metropolis should be 
shared among eight different bodies. It is not even a ques- 
tion of the inconveniences and hardships of the present 
system, though they, also, are sufficiently large. London 
is perhaps the only important city in Great Britain which 
has not a constant supply of water, and this of itself is a 
terrible nuisance. It is capable of proof that no economy 
is effected by the principle of intermittent supply, and 
what other advantages it can be supposed to have, except 
from the point of view of the turncock, we are unable to 
determine. Again, the water companies are furnished 
with rather unusual powers, and are by no means slow in 
exercising those powers. Not only are they entitled to 
surcharge in a manner unknown in any other business 
but that of a fashionable tailor; but they can insist on 
all sorts of minor outlays on the part of the unfortunate 
householder. Their power of enforcing these demands 
(sometimes of the most frivolous kind) is practically 
unlimited. The victim who may be suspected of 
watering a garden upon which he has never expended a 
gallon of water, or who adds a canary to his household, 
or who takes to shaving after previously letting his beard 
grow, finds himself at once charged extra. If he refuses 
to pay, the company, independently of their remedy at 
law, can cut him off from his only access to what is 
perhaps the main necessary of comfortable existence. 
But all these things are as nothing compared to the 
question of the quality of the supply. No one even 
pretends that this is. what it should be. On the very 
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day on which the debate took place the daily papers 
contained the usual report, from which it appeared that 
the water furnished by a majority of the companies had 
been, in plain language, unfit for drinking. ‘There is no 
need to go into analytical or microscopic horrors. Two 
very simple tests will show any person the quality of the 
supply. Let him have his cistern carefully cleaned, and 
after a few weeks observe the character of the dregs 
which will cover its floor. Let him have a clean glass 
bottle full of unfiltered water, place it uncovered on his 
writing-table, and see what happens. He will not be 
long in coming to the conclusion that something ought 
to done. , 

This conclusion was practically what Mr. Cross came 
to. He promised attention, immediate attention, to the 
subject; he as good as hinted that the result of that atten- 
tion would be the constitution of a central authority 
appointed by Government to take over the companies’ 
business and property ; and, most important of all, he 
gave a still broader hint as to the terms on which such 
arrangement might be expected to take place. Ingenious 
speculators who might intend to bull water stock by way 
of increasing the compensation to be got out of the 
Government will not be pleased at Mr. Cross’s words, 
which were that the value, if calculated at all, would be 
calculated on last half-year’s prices. Of course Mr. Cross 
did not commit himself to the adoption of any particular 
scheme, or to the designation of any particular persons as 
the authority best fitted for the carrying of it out. It 
seemed to be thought that there were reasons against the 
selection of the Metropolitan Board of Works for the 
purpose, and we have nothing to say in the Board’s 
favour on this head. It may, however, be doubted 
whether the scheme on which the Board some time ago 
provisionally determined, which Mr. A. Peel recom- 
mended on Wednesday, and which Mr. Cross seemed 
rather inclined to discredit, is not the best hitherto sug- 
gested. Without enormous expense it does not seem 
practicable to supply unlimited quantities of really pot- 
able water to London. On the other hand, really potable 
water is not wanted for a tithe of the purposes to which 
the gross supply is put. Water of very moderate quality 
is quite good enough for putting out fires, for watering 
streets, for bathing purposes, and for the use of manufac- 
tories and shops. Again, the very best water in the world 
can be procured from the chalk districts in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the metropolis in quantities quite suffi- 
cient for the drinking of a much larger London than this 
generation or the next is ever likely to see. A double 
supply has been supposed to involve great expense. It 
is, however, probable that this has been much exaggerated, 
and it is certain that for the coarser water a good deal of 
the present expense of filtering, &c., necessarily incurred 
by the companies would be unnecessary. After all, how- 
ever, this is but a detail. Not merely this scheme, but 
many other schemes are certain to engage the attention 
of the Government, and perhaps something better and 
cheaper than any yet proposed may be hit upon. It is 
almost safe to say that any change will be a change for 
the better. If before Parliament meets again some such 
change can have been got into the form of a feasible pro- 
ject, Mr. Cross will have added one more to the many 
good deeds that have signalised his tenure of an office 
which, under most of the forerunners of the present 
Government, has been notorious for its blunders and its 
unsatisfactory action. 
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THE MORMON EMBARGO. 


INDING themselves powerless to cope with the 

Mormon pest, the United States authorities have 
issued a plaintive appeal to the Governments of England, 
Germany, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark begging aid 
in their troubles. Bigamy, Mr. Secretary Evarts, with 
unnecessary emphasis, informs Europe is in the Great 
Republic a crime punishable by law. The Mormons 
who leave the North of Europe intend to commit this 
crime—ergo, it is the duty of a paternal Government to 
prevent people thus disposed from crossing the sea to 
commit marital iniquity. _The morality of this circular 
is admirable ; its logic is lamentable. To be the husband 
of more wives than one is, we all know, an offence against 
public opinion and common law in every Christian State. 
But it would be a gross infringement of the liberty of 
man or woman were he or she to be prevented going to 
any country simply because there might be a suspicion 
against him or her in the direction of bigamy. Such 
an interpretation of any law would speedily put it in the 
power of a despotic Government to prevent its subjects 
leaving their native country at all, Mr. Evarts must be 
perfectly aware that no Mormon is forced to commit 
bigamy—any more than he is compelled to marry his 
deceased wife's sister—and that in reality numbers of 
the most respectable inhabitants of Utah content them- 
selyes with one wife. Utah is an extensive territory not 
one-half peopled ; immigration is required, and it is 
surely a remarkable act of interference on the part 
of the Federal Government to prevent in any way 
that portion of the United States attracting its proper 
complement of settlers. It is the duty of the Govern- 
ment to punish offenders against the marriage laws; but 
not the office of any foreign nation to prevent men with a 
suspected propensity for much marrying from leaving the 
land in which they were born, but probably cannot live. 
The truth, however, is that the United States, after many 
years of unavailing effort, find themselves utterly unable 
to crush the Mormons. These bigamous folk have made 
the desert bloom like the rose, have planted thirty incor- 
porated towns where thirty years ago there were only 
Indian ‘“teepes,” by aid of irrigation reared wheat 
instead of sage brush, and, their peculiarly unpleasant 
institution aside, have, by the universal consensus of all 
visitors, preserved order and public morality in a manner 
strange to other Western towns. Ina word, the inscription 
over their principal place of business expresses the leading 
idea in their life—‘ Zion Co-operative Mercantile Institu- 
tion : “Holiness to the Lord.” Even yet, notwithstanding 
the influx of “ Gentiles ” into the territory, the Mormons 
are as seven to one, while the ingenious expedient of 
granting female suffrage has rendered their voting power 
overwhelming. In only one district, where the miners 
predominate, was there a non-Mormon candidate returned 
at last election, ‘Though the country has a population 
legally entitling it to be admitted as a State, Congress 
has hitherto been deaf to all petitions to that effect, the 
Federal Government being anxious to keep in its own 
hands the appointment of the Governor, the Judges, and 
the other chief territorial officials ; for were Utah, or 
Deseret, as the Mormons call it, admitted.a State of 
the Union, the citizens would then have the election 
of these officials. 

However, the Washington authorities, though they 
may appoint judges hostile to the Mormons, cannot 
appoint Gentile juries to try Mormon offenders. The 
judge may accordingly charge as seems good to him, but 
in cases between the United States law and the Mormon 
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faith it is needless to say which side has the best of it. 
Hence it has been found impossible to convict a Mormon 
of bigamy in Utah; and the announced determination 
in the newly-issued Circular to prosecute every offender 
in that line of wickedness is simply a bit of bombast 
which Mr. Evarts must be perfectly aware will merely 
create a smile in the United States at large, and a 
derisive laugh within the polygamous bounds of Deseret. 
Mr. W. G. Emery may be officially Governor of the 
territory with its 87,476 square miles of land, but it is 
the Chairman of the Council of Elders—who have put 
the post of Prophet into commission—who rules the 
120,000 men and women settled within it. Mr. Evarts 
furthermore directs the United States Consuls to ascer- 
tain what methods are adopted to induce Mormon 
emigration. Surely he cannot affect ignorance of the 
fact that every year scores of missionaries are 
despatched by the Church of the Latter-Day Saints to 
England, Germany, and Scandinavia? They do not 
attempt to work so much on the religious feelings of the 
people as on their anxiety to better their condition. 
To the Welsh miner they whisper tales of unworked 
*lodes” in the Wahsatch Mountains; to the land- 
hungering Norseman is told a pleasant legend of free 
** saarder” in the West, such as no “ Herremand ” in the 
North possesses ; to the rude mill-worker of Lancashire 
*‘ clemmed” for want of bread they assure food which will 
not fail, and an endless elysium of beer. It may be true 
that the religious fanatics of Scandinavia are sometimes 
charmed with this Mohammed’s Paradise, and that a 
dowdy “hand” who is despairing of a husband may be 
attracted to Utah by the certainty of at least getting a 
tithe of one. But the Mormon men—though rarely 
intelligent—are as a rule vastly superior to the women. 
The latter, indeed, are a very poor class, either naturally 
ignorant and degraded, or who have become in time 
deficient in self-respect. We repeat, therefore, that it is 
not in the power of the free United States, with any 
regard for the law, the Constitution, and the rights of 
man, to prevent Mormons entering the country merely be- 
cause they are suspected of polygamous views. In England 
there are several thousand Mormons, and in Scandinavia 
quite as many. ‘They hold their meetings publicly, and 
try to make proselytes. Yet, though their views may be 
abhorrent to everyone of common sense and decency— 
yet, so long as they do not transgress the law of the land, 
there is not injustice enough in England to punish them 
simply because some of their faith may have ten wives in 
another part of the world. Surely the United States will 
not be less fair? For one hundred years the Great Repub- 
lic has afforded a refuge to the visionaries of Europe. 
Into its bosom have been welcomed the professors of 
every faith and of no faith atall. Imperialist princes and 
democratic Nihilists equally go through Garden Island 
unnoticed. The honest German with no ambition save 
the acquisition of a lager-beer brewery and a corner 
grocery, and the Irishman plotting murder and mischief to 
the land he has left, are equally sheltered under the stars 
and stripes. It is therefore not a little painful to every 
well-wisher of the United States, whatever may be his 
political or religious views, to read that the letter we have 
commented on “is believed to be preliminary to Govern- 
ment action forbidding vessels from landing Mormons in 
its ports, in pursuance of its obligation to prevent the 
immigration of lawless people.” Why do they not pre- 
vent the landing of German Socialists, Russian Nihilists, 
and Irish Fenians ? 
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A BRITISH JURY. ste é 

HE scandalous proceedings which occurred in the 
jurymen’s retiring room at Derby, and which 

have attracted their due share of notice throughout the 
country, may perhaps be said to bring to a climax a 
feeling of dissatisfaction which has long existed. We 
have all suspected—some of us who have had the ill- 
luck to serve on juries have done more—that the scenes 
which are enacted in that private room adjoining the 
court are such as would ill bear the light of publicity if 
they were divulged. Upon a principle which is very in- 
telligible and perhaps praiseworthy in itself, it is gene- 
rally thought dishonourable, if not actually disgraceful, 
to divulge the details of the process by which a verdict 
is arrived at. The maxim, “ All’s well that ends well,” 
is very applicable to such deliberations as take place on 
these occasions ; and as long as the twelve gentlemen 
are “agreed upon their verdict” it is rightly deemed un- 
necessary to pry too curiously behind the scenes. For- 
tunately for the ends of justice—unfortunately perhaps 
for the credit of jurymen in general—this easy-going 
practice was not adhered to in the recent murder case at 


Derby. A rumour got abroad to the effect that the jury- ~ . 


men’s decision had been the result of a queer pro- 
ceeding: forcible representations were made to the 
Home Secretary, and Mr. Cross, taking up the matter in 
the serious style which such an affair demanded, obtained 
from the foreman of the jury full and free confession of 
what was done. The result of this gentleman’s dis- 
closures is to show that to all practical intents and pur- 
poses the Derby jury drew lots for the life or death of 
the accused man whose guilt they were called upon to 
define. They did not, it is true, appeal point-blank to 
chance by tossing up a coin or picking out slips of paper 
at random from a hat. But knowing that there were 
six of them in favour of a verdict of murder, and an 
equal number in favour of a verdict of manslaughter, 
they agreed that a “chairman” should be chosen by lot 
to give the casting vote, and the arbiter thus selected 
accordingly held in his sole hand the decision of the 
momentous question, guilty or not guilty. It would be 
absurd to attempt for a moment to distinguish this rather 
roundabout device from an appeal to chance such as we 
have already described. The verdict, although pro- 
fessedly unanimous, was virtually the verdict of a single 
juror, and the guilt of the unfortunate Mainwaring was 
defined by as pure an accident as if it had depended 
upon the toss of a farthing. Mr. Cross was not using 
terms too strong forthe occasion when he characterised 
the whole proceeding as a disgrace to our judicature. 
The question, however, has a much wider bearing 
than that which may seem at first to be involved in it. 
It is very easy to exclaim against the recklessness and 
misconduct of the Derby jury, and to indulge in highly 
moral platitudes as to the immorality of the system 
adopted by them ; but we have no right to suppose that 
the twelve “good and true men” who tried this case 
are exceptionally corrupt specimens of the jurors of the 
period ; nor can it be reasonably supposed that this is 
the only case in which a verdict has under somewhat 
similar circumstances been arrived at by somewhat 
similar means. As it happens, the verdict ultimately 
given—by accident—in this instance was in point of law 
and fact perfectly correct. According to our criminal 
law as at present understood the question was between 
murder and innocence, and not between murder and 
manslaughter. But that is nothing to the purpose. All it 
proves is that there were amongst the jury six men who 
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understood and acted upon the judge’s summing-up, and 
six men who did not. The point really at issue lies a 
good deal deeper beneath the surface, It amounts to this 
problem, “ What is to be done when jurors disagree ? ” 
The law requires that all the twelve should be “agreed 
upon their verdict ;” whereas we know that, in criminal 
as well as civil cases, it is as often as not difficult to find 
even three impartial men of exactly the same opinion. 
The question naturally suggested itself in the very earliest 
times of trial by jury, and we know how our good ances- 
tors answered it. They locked up the jurymen until the 
pressure of hunger and thirst and other miseries com- 
pelled the recalcitrant to give way; so that in those days 
the guilt or innocence of a man was often judicially 
determined by the comparative powers of bodily endur- 
ance of the several jurors who tried his case. Sucha 
rough-and-ready mode of ensuring unanimity is not in 
harmony with modern ideas ; but the problem which it 
was once applied to solve remains as cogent as ever, 
Jurymen will still disagree; pressure of various kinds 
must still be put upon them to overcome their doubts ; 
and the weakness of human nature is such that devices 
not unlike those adopted at Derby will still commend 
themselves as a fair and uninvidious method of securing 
that which is required. The difficulty is obvious and 
frequent ; the solution is simple and convenient. Scan- 
dalous and unsatisfactory as it is, we are hardly justified 
in decrying those who adopt it unless we are prepared 
to suggest some less immoral scheme for doing what the 
law requires. 

Of the various suggestions which had already been 
suggested by ingenious persons, several had been 
adopted in foreign countries, and many have been 
publicly advocated by our own jurists. They may 
perhaps be best classified under two hbeads—those 
which are designed to improve the actual material out 
of which juries are formed, and those which profess to 
reform the method by which the verdict is arrived at. 
With regard to the former of these objects it is, to begin 
with, not a very satisfactory feature that the task of 
serving on juries is detested and avoided by every man 
in England. In the states of the old world the privilege 
of sitting on juries was largely sought for by various 
classes, and although the verdicts were certainly far 
from honest, they were by no means destitute of intelli- 
gence and sagacity. What we find fault with in this 
country is a comb ined ignorance and carelessness, both 
arising mainly from lack of interest in the proceedings, 
but partly from the extreme haziness of most of our 
countrymen’s ideas on all judicial subjects. The inat- 
tention and apathy which the members of common 
juries often exhibit might be to some extent remedied 
if some compensation were given to them for the loss of 
time they incur, while their feelings of annoyance might 
be somewhat assuaged if the selection of jurors could be 
effected in a more fair and equal manner. It would be 
well, moreover, if the judicial skill of juries were 
augmented, or rather the absence of judicial skill 
counteracted by the addition to them of a contingent 
from the barristers themselves. In the course of 
centuries the skill of criminals, of counsel, and of 
detectives—in short, of all parties involved in a criminal 
trial—has increased with giant strides, and altogether 
outstripped the advance in intelligence made by common 
juries. It would be very desirable if by some, or all, of 
the expedients above hinted at, the latter could be raised 
more nearly to the level of the more arduous task now 
laid before them.. 

__ With regard to the manner of coming to a decision, 
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it is very difficult to avoid the conclusion that unani- 
mity should no longer be required. Many of the 
most civilised nations have adopted the role that the 
opinion of the majority shall prevail. When the votes 
are equal the accused has the benefit of the doubt, 
but on the- other hand “extenuating circumstances” 
are excluded by an equality of votes. The difficulty 
arising from such divisions of opinion might, however, 
be wholly obviated by putting eleven men instead of 
twelve into the box. There is no magic except the 
sentimental charm of antiquity in the number twelve ; 
and if a scandal, such as that which has just occurred 
at Derby, can be avoided by such a change, there 
could hardly be a doubt as to the expediency of 
making it. It would be wise, when the whole subject 
of trial by jury comes to be reconsidered, as it soon 
must be, to abandon that which is practically hopeless 
and productive of grave abuses, and be content with 
a verdict less satisfactory in outward appearance, but 
arrived at by a process which is at any rate plain, 
straightforward, and capable of being easily worked. 


CANTERBURY AND COWES. 


OTWITHSTANDING the crowds that attend all 

our great race meetings and many of the smaller 

ones, a large majority of the English people, particularly 
in the middle and upper-middle classes, unhesitatingly 
condemns horse-racing and all that pertains ‘to it. 
Among those who object to this species of sport, some 
of the most intelligent and most highly-educated men of 
the age are included. ‘Their opinion is no doubt better 
founded than that of many frequenters of Little Bethel, 
who at once condemn a man to eternal perdition because 
he was seen in the Grand Stand at Ascot, inasmuch as 
they can state their reasons for holding it; but these 
same reasons really lie at the root of the horror with 
which the Turf is regarded by many more ignorant 
persons. ‘There can, unfortunately, be no hesitation in 
admitting that huge evils attend horse-racing as at 
present conducted. The whole atmosphere of the race- 
course is tainted, if not with vice, at any rate with 
vulgarity ; while a certain spirit of gambling seems to 
infect even those who have merely come to enjoy a 
holiday, and who attend races no oftener than twice or 
thrice a year. The certainty of hearing what clergymen 
from the pulpit term ribald jests, but what ordinary 
people call bad language, is more absolute at races than 
at any other popular gathering. There is some truth in 
what was recently urged in the House of Lords, that 
races appear to attract all the scum of the population. 
Apart from the morality of betting, and without wishing 
to discuss whether, as some maintain, the mere fact 
of betting be a sin, mortal or otherwise, there is no 
doubt it has become a gigantic evil. If betting were 
to cease entirely, or to be confined to owners of horses 
running in any race and their personal friends, as 
was the case a hundred years ago, Newmarket 
would no doubt soon recover the rural primitiveness it 
possessed when the race for the Whip was one of the 
principal events of the year, and the T.Y.C. was un- 
known. Almost all the vulgarity, viciousness, and slang 
which seem inseparable from the racecourse can be 
traced directly to betting. Admitting then the evil of 
betting, and knowing as we do that it cannot be abolished 
by Act of Parliament, it is the more necessary to 
encourage every endeavour to promote sports in which 
betting has not been developed, and which do not 
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depend upon it for their existence. Such are cricket and 
yachting. They, with fox-hunting, are now unfortunately 
almost the only British sports in which the bets are of 
little or no consequence, and where the results are totally 
unaffected by the wagers made. Notwithstanding the fact 
that “ professional” cricketers have occasionally made 
handsome incomes, they possess a very different status 
to that of jockeys, and the progress made of late by 
amateurs goes far to diminish any danger of cricket be- 
coming, like racing, a mere means of money-getting. 
This summer has been a particularly unfortunate one 
for the manly sport which now occupies so much of the 
time of the English schoolboy. The great matches at 
Lord’s were sadly interfered with by the rain, the Oval 
was generally a swamp, and a whole day’s play without a 
heavy shower has been an exception. Everybody hoped 
that Canterbury at least would compensate players and 
‘spectators for their frequent disappointments in the 
vearly part of the year; but the week was stcrmy, ard the 


~yround, though kept in as good order as was possible, 


‘bad fer run-getting. The Kentish people were as usual 
ready for many visitors, but the number was much below 
the average, and some, finding the weather on Wednes- 
‘day so bad, left early in the week. This was a pity, as 


. they thereby lost the event of the meeting, Flowers’s fine 
- batting in the match between Kent and All England, in 


which he certainly saved the game. Only two important 
matches were played out, and the stumps were drawn at 
the conclusion of the least eventful Week Canterbury 
has ever seen. 

The rain, which so much interfered with cricket in 
Kent, did not spoil the regattas in the Solent. The 
week was full of yacht-racing; it began on Monday, 
‘August 4th, at Southampton, and did not conclude till 
Saturday evening last. On Friday no less than four 
races were going on at the same time, and four sets of 
magnificent racing vessels passed through Cowes Roads 
almost together. There was plenty of wind throughout 
the week, and though the stiff breeze which blew on 
“Wednesday prevented the yawlrace coming off, by 
‘frightening away one of the three competitors, yet on 
‘the whole it was infinitely better for real racirg than the 
“light uncertain winds and frequent calms which so often 
prevail in the first week in August. Once more did the 
blue flag of the old Arrow show in the van, and once 
again did she prove that, notwithstanding Jeaden keels, 
rounded stems, and raking stern-posts, no very great strides 
have been made in yacht-building, for on two days during 
the week she beat the celebrated Formosa “fair and square” 
on her merits. Colonel Williams’ magnificent schooner, 
Enchantress, of 400 tons, was not able to defeat the 
smaller ones in the race round the Isle of Wight on 
Friday, although she had come in first for Her Majesty’s 
Cup on the previous Tuesday, when Mr. Mulhollar.d’s 
beautiful Zgeria, one of the most successful yachts ever 
‘built, took the prize by time. But the prettiest sight on 
the last day was the contest open only to yachts which 
‘had never won any prize, when all had to compete in 
cruising gear, with their boats on board, no extra hands, 
and no adventitious aids in the shape ofspinnakers. No 
‘less than fourteen started, and this large entry, as well 
as the close race which ensued, should prove that races 
‘of this description cannot fail to be successful. We sin- 
cerely trust that other clubs will follow the example set by 
the Squadron, and that in lieu of the prize or cup of fifty 
sovereigns, which even smaller ones invariably allot to 
cutters up to forty tons, a prize for cruisers will occasion- 
ally be substituted. The former now always falls to one 
of three vessels, which have between them carried off every 
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prize for their class given all round the coast. These races 
do not, therefore, arouse anything like the interest of an 
open match, in which there are many more competitors, 
since the conditions prevent professional cup-hunters 
from sailing. A really good system of yacht handi- 
capping remains to be discovered—the Admiral Rous of 
Cowes is, it appears, yet unborn. For to exclude abso. — 
lutely every boat which has ever won a prize is obviously 
not the best way of getting many good races, and can only 
be resorted to occasionally, while to admit ail on equal 
terms is to exclude those which have not been specially 
built for racing. The subject is an extremely difficult one, 
as one vessel is better in a stiff breeze, another in light 
winds ; one goes well to windward, while the most favour 
able point of another is running. The latter elements of 
uncertainty are somewhat eliminated by the Queen’s 
ccurse, but the former never can be, since the handi- 
capper cannot foretell the strength of the wind when he 
frames his handicap, even if he could gauge the exact 
qualifications of each yacht on different points of sailing. 
Something, however, should be done in this direction, for 
it would tend to popularise one of the most healthy, 
manly, and useful sports, and one more than any other 
especially English. 

For those more interested in pretty sights than in the 
qualities of different yachts the conclusion of Cowes 
Regatta on Friday night must have been the most 
attractive part of the programme. Anything more 
beautiful than the display of fireworks from the shore and 
from the two Royal yachts. Victoria and Albert and 
Osborne could not be imagined. The whole of the roads 
and the shipping were lighted up by great parti-coloured 
flames, and the Royal steamers were successively illumi- 
nated in red, blue, green, orange, and violet, with a pre- 
cision and effect which could scarcely be surpassed. The 
final douguet was somewhat affected by the rain, which, as 
usual, came on heavily; but the whole sight was, not- 
withstanding, one of great beauty and strange, almost 
weird grandeur. 


























EDUCATIONAL RIGHTS OF PARENTS. 


OU can have too much of a good thing. The 

proverb, as Hamlet says of another, is somewhat 
musty, but age cannot wither or custom stale the prac- 
tical and far-reaching wisdom of the saying. You cam 
have too much of a good thing. For example, it is pos- 
sible to go to a too great, to a self-defeating, extreme, in 
seeking to promote even so good a thing as education. 
And the possibility being there, the School Board, which 
is nothing if not extreme, has of course availed itself of 
it. The Board attempts, not merely to secure the atten- 
dance of children at school, but to secure absolutely fu// 
attendance in a// cases. In the abstract this is no doubt 
a most laudable endeavour. But in the concrete and 
when not sufficiently subordinated to and conditioned 
by the special necessities and general domestic and 
social environment of the poor, it becomes that evil— 
too much of a good thing. Having regard to the man- 
ner in which in this connection the poor are brought 
under the harrow, not in the interests of education pure 
and simple, but of the particular—and anything but 
simple—system organised by the School Board, it seems 
to us to be highly desirable that attention should be 
directed to an important fact bearing on the matter, 
which appears to have escaped the notice of the general 
public, and more especially of the poor, who are the 
portion of the public most concerned. To judge from 
the manner in which the Board applies the compulsory 
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clauses of the Education Act, one would suppose, and 
the poor are undoubtedly led to suppose, that those Acts 
not only imposed obligations upon parents, but also de- 
prived them of all rights. Such, however, is not the case. 
The Acts do inferentially, but clearly, confer rights upon 
parents—rights that judiciously and firmly exercised 
would go a long way towards preventing such School 
Board prosecutions as the one upon which the Lord 
Mayor commented so severely the other day. And this 
exercise would not merely not injure, but positively 
benefit the cause of true education. 

That as framed and administered the compulsory Bye- 
laws of the Board do inflict great hardships, even those 
who administer them admit; but, while making the 
admission, they contend that the infliction of the hard- 
ships is an absolute necessity of the case—a thing in- 
separable from the work of making education universal 
in the country. This contention sounds plausible 
enough, but it will not bear critical examination. ‘The 
necessity pleaded is mof absolute, is not an unavoidable 
outcome of the law of the land that no child shall be left 
uneducated. It is a conditional, a relative evil, an evil 
created by and only a necessity in association with the 
overstrained and overstraining system of education 
adopted by the Board. Under that system children 
are regarded as mere grant-earning machines, and are 
worked on the machine principle of getting as much out 
of them as possible, without reference or concession to 
such points as the individual circumstances of parents, 
or the individual constitutions or abilities of children. 
In carrying out the Board system, the children are not 
only worked hard during the legitimate school time of 
five hours per day, but for months before the Govern- 
ment examination of a school, and in some schools 
nearly all the year round, they are kept in and at work 
beyond the regulation hours, and have their home 
practice interferes materially with the domestic arrange- 
ments of working-class households, in which it is held to 
be the natural office of children of school age to assist 
the mother by running errands, carrying out “ father’s” 
dinners, holding baby, and the like. Moreover, it acts 
injuriously upon the health of the children, and tends to 
implant in their minds such a disgust with educational 
work as is amply sufficient to account for the neglect of 
easily-accessible means of self-culture which in after- 
life characterises the classes who have passed through 
public elementary schools. As a result of the operation 
of the “ keeping-in” system, parents are often forced 
into breaches of the Bye-laws, for which they are sum- 
moned to answer in the police-courts, and it is against 
this system that the first of their rights bear. Any and 
every parent whose child attends a public elementary 
school has a right to demand that his child shall be 
allowed to leave school at the ordinary fixed times of 
dismissal. In the same way a parent has the right to 
exempt a child from the infliction of home lessons—for 
infliction such lessons undoubtedly are when imposed 
upon the children of the poor. 

As to the rights of parents on these heads, there can 
be no dispute. The Board may object to their being 
made known, and certainly does its best to keep them 
unknown, but it cannot gainsay or withstand them. 
Behind these rights, however, we think it can be con- 
clusively shown there lies another and still more 
important right. The intention of the Education Acts 
was to secure that, from the time of their passing, no 
child should be left wholly without education. What 
they said imperatively to parents was, You must, under 
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penalties for failure to comply, cause your children to be 
educated, and educated up to a certain standard of 
efficiency. But they did not say, they purposely refrained 
from saying, you must cause them to be educated in any 
special manner or under any special system, They 
imposed the obligation to educate, but left to parents the 
right to choose the means and methods to be employed 
in discharging the obligation. So much the School 
Board—though it might do it reluctantly—would be 
compelled to acknowledge. It is bound to receive as a 
valid reason for a child not going to school at all, that it 
is being “ efficiently educated in some other manner.” 
It may claim to test the point of efficiency, but beyond 
that its powers of inquisition extend not. Now the right 
which we are here suggesting the Education Acts vests in 
parents is the right to exercise this plea in a modified 
form—the right to plead that a child is being efficiently 
educated in some manner other than that of fxd atten- 
dance at school. If this plea when good in itself were 
established as a sufficient answer when a parent is called 
upon to show cause why they should not be summoned, 
the grinding pressure upon thousands of parents would 
be relieved just at the point of friction, at the point 
where at present educational compulsion becomes a 
material hardship, and, as the poor are inclined to see 
it, a mere tyranny. When a parent is called upon by the 
Board to show cause why he should not be summoned, 
the specific offence laid to his charge is not that he 
have neglected to cause his child to be educated, or 
even efficiently educated. It is that he has failed 
to cause it to “duly attend school—the duly here 
meaning ‘for the whole time for which such school 
is open.’” In many instances this failure is the 
merest technicality; is in no fair sense a failure to 
comply with the spirit of the Education Acts. The 
children concerned haye.nassed_the standards. suitahle.to 
rate of from three hundred to three hundred and fifty 
per year; a rate of attendance that with fair teaching is 
amply sufficient to get a child of average intelligence 
through its standard work. That the regulations and 
records of the Education Department demonstrate 
beyond dispute. ‘The establishment of this right would 
in no way injure the cause of education. It would only 
afford relief to the better disposed class of parents—to 
parents who, by sending their children to school, show 
themselves sensible of the value of education, but whose 
incomes and circumstances are such, that they must have 
some degree of household or other service from their 
children, if they—the children—are to be fed as well as 
taught. High pressure compulsion is not required in 
the interests of education, though it may be in the 
interests of School Board theories, tactics, or statistics. 

The educational rights of parents here pointed out may 
perhaps to outsiders appear small matters, but to those 
who are acquainted with the technicalities of the educa- 
tion question they mean a great deal. They mean all 
the difference between a plain education well taught and 
a high-flying education ill-taught; between a system 
having a reasonable relation to the health and circum- 
stances of those to whom it is applied and a system that 
inflicts hardships and wears an air of persecution; and 
between a system that would not involve, and a system 
that does involve, an extravagant expenditure. A cheap, 
plain, but in its degree thorough and practical, education 
could be given in conjunction with the fullest assertion 
of these parental rights. The system of education 
applied to the children of the poor should, as we have 
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parents. It should be capable of being successfully 


‘Avc, 16, 1879. 
even in the absence of direct evidence to the 


carried out upon the basis of a fair attendance ) trary, with the actual achievements of the 


and the limitation of school work to school hours. 
Whatever of education cannot be imparted on these 
conditions during the eight years fixed as the term of 
the school-life of a child is not elementary education 
—is not the education the Education Acts were 
originally passed to secure, ratepayers intended to ‘ay 
for, or School Boards created to carry out. Nor is it 
the education most useful to, or most desired by, the 
classes concerned. ‘Therefore to make known the rights 
by which parents may successfully resist the over com- 
pulsion of the Board is to serve, not injure, the cause 
of education. 


ENGLISH SCULPTURE. 


N view of the healthy and growing interest evinced by 
the English public for art generally, the very meagre 
share of notice and study which is allotted to contem- 
porary sculpture is at least worth remark. Although 
there are included year by year in our annual exhibitions 
a not inconsiderable number of pieces of statuary, the 
rooms to which they are consigned are either unvisited 
or are hurried through with a supercilious and uncritical 
presumption that they contain nothing or little which 
deserves detailed attention, An indifference which thus 
ousts the chisel from its proper partnership with the 
brush in popular esteem, even if the hasty verdict on 
which it is founded be agreeable to the facts, would 
itself be sufficient to account for an almost habitual 
mediocrity in this class of work. The prospective 
encouragement of sympathetic interest, here as else- 
where, is in most cases a necessary preliminary to the 
attainment of PRRENEB: and as the majority of mankind, 


anrt, tt J erretre-rrbiioiclices of SCOrptUre ie 
des is not less essential to its permanent success. 
Unfortunately, the particular application of his industry 
from which an English sculptor may with least difficulty 
derive an income is just that which is most unlikely to 
excite general enthusiasm. Portrait busts and statues 
executed to order can scarcely be expected to afford any 
very lively pleasure to those who are unacquainted with 
the originals; and even when the persons represented 
are really heroes of the age, the uncompromising stiffness 
of modern costume is frequently an insuperable obstacle 
in the way of producing anything zsthetically admirable. 
A soldier, indeed, is happy in his right to a uniform, and 
a politician or a prince, though perhaps with less pro. 
priety, may be invested with his robes of state ; but the 
poet, the philosopher, and the philanthropist can afford us 
no alternative to the angular deformity of nineteenth 
century raiment. However ludicrous might have been 
the anachronism of clothing Mr. Peabody or Mr. Mill 
for the mystification of inquiring posterity in the flowing 
folds of classical antiquity, the fact that some such device 
was impossible is not the less fatal to the ornamental 
usefulness of their respective statues. It is scarcely 
within bounds of hope that any length of years or revolu- 
tion of fashion should ever avail to disguise with 
picturesque uncouthness the .inveterate ugliness of a 
frock coat. 

If it is impracticable for the English sculptor of to-day, 
by means of contemporary portraiture, to win for himself 
a high place in the kingdom of art, he must fall back 
for the furtherance of his ambition upon works of 
history or of fancy. That the ability to excel here 
should be altogether wanting is entirely inconsistent, 


school of painters. That a nation should attain in. 
one case to a position of unquestioned equality with . 
even the best of its neighbours, and yet with ample 
opportunity and upon trial made should fail to 


artists to do well there should not enable them to do well 
here also, if the necessary stimulus existed for tempting 
their energies into a channel which is now so grievously 
neglected. 

Neglected though it is, there were to be found in the 
exhibitions of the current year two or three pieces at all 
events which go far to show that if the demand should 
once arise for purely decorative sculpture, the supply 
would speedily follow it. The Dionysus of Mr, 
Simonds, magnificent in conception and faultless in 
execution, might worthily divide admiring regard with 
the Ariadne of Dannecker. The Athlete of Mr. W. B, 
Richmond, if instead of being brand new it had been 
scored with some of the ruins of time, would deserve 
and .obtain a place in a national collection. If it be 
possible to infer.from plaster what should be its effect in 
marble, one might wander far amid the loveliest ex- 
pressions of the tender and fastidious fancy of Canova 
before finding anything which would induce one willingly 
to forget so pleasing a delineation of beauty and rondure 
of form, and so ideally satisfying a picture of repose. as 
“ Sleep,” by Mr. Saul. The “‘ Wounded Trumpeter,” by 
Mr, Birch, might do something | towards s tre dnamnng 


this kind among the capitals of Europe. 

These are exceptional works, and belong to an ex- 
ceptional year. They are, however, more than sufficient 
to prove that the ability to excel exists, and is only 
waiting for the sentimental encouragement of a keener 
interest in this province of art, and for the material 
encouragement of a body of purchasers, in order that it 
may develop a substantive school of English sculpture. 
Unluckily, we English understand neither how to show 
statues in order that they may be appreciated and bought, 
nor when we buy them how they are to be used. A 
heterogeneous medley of designs, some plaster and some 
marble and some clay, ranged in a row along.a wall, 
cannot be expected to exhibit one tithe of the several 
excellences and defects of each. In the case of pictures, 
however great the incongruity of style or subject or 
colouring, the interposition of a frame makes it always 
possible, even though it be sometimes difficult, to direct 
an undistracted attention to a single field of canvas; but 
a similar process is altogether impracticable when a 
number of busts and statues are jammed together 
at random without any dividing line. between them, and 
without harmony of form or manner, or of size or 
substance. The distribution among paintings in oil of 
pencil and water colour drawings would be as nothing.in 
its injustice to the latter compared with the entirely fatal 
effect which is produced upon) plaster when placed in 
immediate proximity to marble ; and insomuch as com- 
pleted execution in marbleis:at best a risky speculation 
and may involve a formidable loss, plaster must commonly 
form in the case \of any important work the primary 
medium of introduction :to thecpublic. From the nature 
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of the case’ the  cheseajayrsenlioneey” arrangement of 
statuary in’any considerable‘quantity’is'far less easy than 
the of pictures; but’ if would be almost 
better to have no exhibition at alf or to confine it within 
the narrowest limits, than to go‘ through the elaborate 
farce of pretending to’ afford. an opportunity of secing 
that which, as now disposed of, is only mis-seen. If our 
annual shows of painting and sculpture are to be dis- 
played in’ one building, as they rightly are displayed, the 
latter, instead of being relegated to particular rooms, 
should be dispersed throughout all the rooms it con- 
junction with the former. Bronze and marble never look 
so well as when surrounded by colour, and pictures never 
look so well as when they have a statue beside them. 

Our apparently national incapacity to put the sculptor’s 
work to good decorative purpose when it has quitted the 
studio or the bazaar is an even more formidable obstacle 
to the successful evolution’ of an English school. It is 
only the other day that the Wellington monument was 
consigned to the perpetual oblivion of a side chapel, 
where it can only be seen through the gaps of a rather 
heavy screen, with a foreground of deep shadow and for 
its background a window with a southern aspect. The 
parapet of the Thames Embankment boasts some dozens 
of pedestals which look as if they had been intended for 
statues, but not one of them is occupied. The en- 
lightened owner of perhaps’ the chiefest masterpiece of 
Canova, the’ unsurpassed loveliness of which might well 
have induced one to suppose that it could not have been 
enshrined too reverently in the most honourable chamber 
of his home, keeps it bolted and barred in a distant out- 
house’; and it is probable that not one Englishman in a 
hundred has ever learned that so inestimable a treasure 
is to be found in this country. It is commonly supposed 
that the proper site for a’ state in the possession of a 
private person must needs be in the garden, and although 
there may be’ some compunction when it is new about 
exposing it to the injuries of rain and frost, the garden is 
usually its final refuge. With a sunnier sky than ours, 
a surrounding of trees and flowers admirably becomes 
the whiteness of marble, but in this less fortunate climate 
on nine days out of ten even in summer the kind of 
drapery which lends itself most readily to the uses of 
sculpture suggests at least the notion of discomfort, while 
the naked simplicity which may have been delightful in 
Eden, and might often be enviable in Italy, is scarcely 
consonant with an average temperature of fifty degrees 
Fahrenheit. The more ambitious enterprises of the 
sculptor are necessarily seldom suited to the purposes of 
domestic ornament. But without a concurrent application 
of minor works to the internal embellishment of our 
houses, the profession: of a sculptor must be mulcted of 
half its scope, and of more than half its pecuniary re- 
sources; and until we educate ourselves into a competent 
method of dealing with statuary in our houses as well as 
in our streets, and thereby beget and justify 'a continuing 
demand, it’ would be unreasonable to expect, and cruel 
to desire, a peat in the e supply. 





THE SPREAD’ OF EVOLUTION. 
VERY scientific discovery which conflicts with the 
dogmas of the ruling creed always passes through 
three stages before it reaches its final recognition. At 
first, the theological party loudly protest against it as 
atheistical, immoral, and fraught with incalculable dan- 
gers to the State, the family, or the rights of property. 
Next, the truth having become too plain for utter denial 
even by the most purblind dwellers in the dogmatic cave, 
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apologists take it in hand, and endeavour to show that the 
by twisting here a text and there a fact you may possibly 
bring the two for awhile into some sort of clumsy and 
artificial harmony. Last of all, the facts becoming too 
obtrusive for any possible accommodation with the texts, 
the theologians quietly accept the consequences, throw 
overboard their own formed arguments, and pretend 
to wonder that anybody should ever have attached im- 
portance to such petty matters. Thus all the Churches 
have long since forgotten the great Witchcraft question 
and the great Copernican question, while very few now 
trouble their heads about that other great question of the 
Relations of Geology to the Mosaic Creation. It is 
pretty generally admitted at present that these two things 
are hopelessly inconsistent, and the less said about their 
discrepancies the better. 

A few years ago the Evolution theory was still in the 
first or purely defensive stage, when it was compelled to 
ward off the aggressive onslaught of all the orthodoxies, 
from Pio Nono to Mr. Martineau, and our contemporary 
the Sfectator. Between Christianity and Darwinism, 
said the theologians, no reconciliation was possible. 
Even now in France a militant Bishop finds it an effec- 
tive weapon to sneer in a political pastoral at the sup- 
posed descent of his adversaries from “I know not what 
simian ancestor.” But in England that stage has now 
happily gone past. The evolutionists, wise in their 
generation, took little notice of the passionate argu- 
ments—or the expletives in the place of argument— 
hurled at their heads by the intolerant. They were 
studiously careful to avoid offence, anxiously polite 
to the tender susceptibilities of sensitive orthodoxy. 
While in Germany Heckel could never omit the oppor- 
tunity of breaking a jest at Adam and Eve, while Biichner 
could never forego a passing hit at Jonah and Balaam, 
in England Darwin and Wallace have always avoided all 
appearance of antagonism to the beliefs of ninety-nine 
among a hundred of their countrymen, or "have even 
gone out of their way to show that_ their apparently 
destructive doctrines were not quite so wicked as they 
seemed at first sight to the frightened clerical vision, At 
the present moment they have their reward. No Virchow 
rises up from the scientific ranks of England to put 
forward a plea for reactionary biology; no Bishop ful- 
minates anathemas from an English pulpit against the 
immoral belief in our descent from an Ascidian pro- 
genitor. Evolution has now reached its second stage— 
the stage of compromises and reconciliations—at which 
timid men of science and bold theologians venture to 
accommodate their views to one another with the least 
possible sacrifice of truth on the one side or of dogma 
on the other. ‘This is just the stage which geology had 
reached when Hugh Miller was striving manfully, if 
somewhat ineffectually, to twist the seven days of Genesis 
into some relation with the actual_history of palzonto- 
logical development. 

The present comparatively recognised position of 
Evolution is due to the perseverance as much. as to the 
caution of English evolutionists. Instead of wasting 
their time in foolish disputation with the theologians, 
they have gone quietly on their way, taking for granted 
the truth of their first principles, and steadily explaining 
fact after fact in vegetable, animal, or human life by 
means of the master-key presented to them by Mr. 
Darwin and Mr. Herbert Spencer.. Ever sinee the 
epoch-making appearance of the “Origin of Species,” 
work after work has been published in which the doctrine 
has been successfully applied to ants and bees, to flowers 
and fruits, to instinct and intelligence, to the human race 
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itself, until we now see in it a clue to our future guidance 

ugh the whole involved phenomena of life and. mind. 
Mr. Murphy’s lately republished volume on “ Habit and 
Intelligence” illustrates curiously the phase which the 
question has now attained, for it reproduces in every 
particular the old-fashioned reconciliations between the 
orthodox cosmogony and the disturbing facts of the 
Silurian and the Lias. Mr. Murphy does not deny the 
principle of natural selection ix fofo, nor does he ascribe 
the existence of rudiments and the course of embryogeny 
to the direct interference of Satan, as the old theologians 
assigned the ammonites and terebratulz of the secondary 
rocks; on the contrary; he admits the general truth of 
the Darwinian hypothesis, and speaks of “Mr. Darwin 
himself in terms of the. deepest respect. All that he 
attempts to prove is the very modest thesis that although 
natural selection did most. of the work of organic develop- 
ment, a Divine intelligence came in occasionally to help 
it, as it were, over the most difficult parts. When theology 
is thus content to minimise itself in the domain of science 
it would be cruel to insist upon its total exclusion from 
the field. 

A still more striking proof of the advance made by 
evolutionism is, perhaps, the fact that its adherents now 
feel strong enough to differ publicly among themselves on 
minor points of doctrine. At first the young sect held 
together loyally, as becomes the followers of a struggling 
creed engaged in a life-and-death conflict with ancient 
prejudices. But now that almost every rising scientific 
man, be he botanist, zoologist, physiologist, or psycholo- 
gist, has subscribed to the Darwinian faith, the lesser 
points of belief become natural fields of disputation 
among the faithful themselves. Mr. Darwin and Mr. A. 
R. Wallace have long had a difference of opinion on such 
a ground, the younger naturalist rejecting utterly the 
supplementary theory of sexual selection which Mr. 
Darwin worked out so minutely and beautifully in his 
“ Descent of Man”; and this question, long comparatively 
dormant, has been aroused afresh by Mr. Wallace’s 
“Tropical Nature,” and fought out in various reviews of 
newer works, such as Mr. Grant Allen’s “ Colour-Sense.” 
In other words, the question amongst scientific men is no 
longer as to the general truth of evolution, but merely as 
to the particular mode in which certain special evolutions 
took place. Nobody now asks, at least within the scien- 
tific pale, whether this individual species has been 
naturally developed from another and earlier species or 
not ; they only ask what was the true line of descent and 
what the steps by which its original form became modi- 
fied into the present shape. Mr. Darwin believes that 
the beautiful tail-coverts of the peacock have been pro- 
duced in one way; Mr. Wallace thinks they have been 
produced in another way ; and some naturalists follow 
the one authority, some the other ; but no man with any 
pretensions to scientific position—at least, amongst the 
younger generation — would for a moment dream of 
assigning them to the definite and deliberate workman- 
ship of an arbitrary power. Evolution has definitively 
triumphed amongst the savants, and the rest of the 
world must surely follow suit, as usual, before many 
years. 





HOLIDAY RESORTS. 


No. VIIL—HERNE BAY, BIRCHINGTON, WESTG 
ST. LAWRENCE-ON-SEA.” Ate 


FTER some wanderings in the pleasant county 

of Kent I have come to the cluster of watering- 
places, new and old, that fringe the north coast of the 
Isle of Thanet. I had sauntered about through a 
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lands, through meadows and hop-gardens, past many a 
comfortable homestead and “old manorial hall.”. On — 
the few days of sunshine the Kentish landscape was 


eminently pleasing. But my experience was that of the | 


Laureate on his Italian journey :. “at Florence, rain; © 
Piacenza, tain.” The talk of all the country-folk was — 
on hay and hops, and there was a tone of real sadness 
and depression about it. One honest farmer told mé 
that he had lost at least fifty pounds by the. bad 
weather of the preceding Sunday, and very unfavourable 
opinions were expressed about hops, It is said, how- 
ever, that one good crop of these last will make amends 
for two bad crops. : 

I have a theory that rainy weather is most endurable 
at the seaside. It is so, at least, if you cam get to a 
good hotel where you can find comforts and your fellow- . 
creatures. So I found my way to Faversham, where a 
creek of the sea runs up and where there used to be a 
large oyster company, now come to grief, and it occurred 
to me that I might saunter seria¢im through the different 
seaside places. Let me count them up. There are Whit- 
stable, Herne Bay, Birchington-on-Sea, Westgate-on-Seay 
Margate, Broadsiairs, St. Lawrence-on-Sea, Ramsgate, 
The list, however, requires a little weeding. Whitstable, 
with its long unlovely street, is simply a place of business. 
It is a great place for coal and oysters, and the Gann 
establishment of divers despatches members of that 
limited profession to any part of the world. If one had 
space it would be worth while to discuss the rough-and- 
ready ways of the Whitstable freemen who possess the 
oyster rights. Though their own beds may be falling off 
they threaten to become the nursery and plantation of 
oysters from all parts of the world. Herne Bay is the 
old-fashioned Kentish watering-place, rejoicing now in 
the modern feature of a new pier. For it some literary 
men have had a great weakness in their time, and it 
has feebly contended with bigger Ramsgate and Mar- 
gate. St. Lawrence-on-Sea is simply the Granville Hotel 
and the neighbouring suburb of Ramsgate. Similarly, 
Westgate-on-Sea is almost a suburb of Margate, but it 
may justly claim to be a new and increasing town with 
a fair future before it. Birchington is an old-fashioned 
village which asserts its claim to the possession of a 
remarkably bracing climate. The old-fashioned village 
will one day be lost in the modern watering-place. At 
least, that is the devout wish of its people. . 

I am glad to get into cover from the pitiless rain into 
the hotel of one of the new watering-places. I find 
reading-room, drawing-room, smoking-room, _ billiard- 
room, a first-rate table d’héte, and a lot of nice people. 
The hotel is only two stories high, which saves a lift and 
a continuous climbing. On Sunday the hotel was quite 
full of people who had run down forthe day. There are 
still many left, and if the weather only holds up the 
number will be largely recruited. Luckily the weather 
shows some signs of improvement. Out at sea there is 
a fresh green line of delicate light which may presage a 
bright horizon. My fellow-saunterers and I have nothing 
to do and we doit. We discuss the etymology of West- 
gate. Some say that it simply means a gate or way into 
the sea. The old fishermen used to cut out these gates 
or ways from their houses on the cliffs down to the 
beach, and so they made their hamlets, some of which 
expanded into towns. Westgate took its name from the 
gate which ran from the estate to the shore, by which the 
seaweed was taken up to be used as manure by the farmers. 
Having exhausted the resources of the hotel, I take my 
walks abroad to explore the neighbourhood ; only in a 
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wide district like this the walk is supplemented by cob 


| gnd by train, In fact this is a curious region. The 


watering-places lie so thickly together that visitors are 
constantly turning up, like recurring decimals, first in one 
place and then in another. At Westgate and Birching- 
ton there is absolute seclusion. AsI talk with the native 
of these regions he tells me that it is not so many years 
ago since he followed the plough over lands which are 


_ now streets and gardens. The idea of the founders of 


these new towns is that people who do not care about 
‘halls by the sea” and that style of thing should get 
the quiet and refreshment of genuine sea-side country. 
If they cannot exist without metropolitan dissipation, in 
a few minutes by rail they can be at Margate pier, or 
amid. the festive crowd on Ramsgate sands. The result 
is that the new places have: suffered in comparison less 
than the old by the bad season. The people who come 
to Westgate and St. Lawrence are not dependent on 
crowds and popular amusements. It is a fact worthy of 
mention that on the 22nd of July the weather was so 
bad that the London boat did not venture to enter Mar- 
gate, but brought its passengers unlanded back to 
London. The loss of the Princess Alice has certainly 
given additional caution to the Thames steamers. 

I commence the morning at Westgate by taking a dip 
in thé sea. The sands are firm and broad, the water 
moderately warm. The machines are always in the 
water, and you go out to them in a sort of jaunting car. 
They are much superior to those ordinarily in use, and 
are almost caravans; each has two compartments, 
and could easily contain ‘four people. At Broad- 
stairs they have machines with canvas coverings a 
hundred years old. The ladies have their waiting- 
room, and a fine structure is in course of erection to 
consist of baths and reading-room, a minor sort of éad/is- 
sement as at Boulogne. There is a lawn tennis club, and 
another building, “The Club,” is rising in the town. 
Those are aspiring spirits who insist that Westgate Bay 
is a natural harbour, and that one of these days we shall 
have steamers running from Westgate to Flushing. 
Compating the Westgate of the future, as seen in the 
immense plan hung up in the railway stations, with the 
Westgate of the present, is like looking at the city of 
Eden as it appeared on paper. The place, however, is 
really on a broad basis, and may well follow the example 
of other places in the way of a rapid expansion, but if 
ever that period comes it will forfeit its main attractions, 
the silver shore, the broad breezy spaces, the atmos- 
phere unpolluted by congress of thousands. 

-A promenade runs a short distance in front of 
St. Mildred’s Bay. It serves as a sea-wall, which is 
greatly needed, as a quantity of land is always being 
worked away by the German Ocean. If ever it is carried 
on to Margate this will prove a magnificent esplanade. 
There is only a single street of shops, and the street has 
only one side. There is a certain amount of bricks, 
débris, and waste spaces inseparable from a rising town. 
The new roads are laid out with young trees, and if they. 
only live, will, in a few years, possess a fine boulevard- 
like appearance. There are a large number of good 
houses, disposed on a symmetrical plan, and in har- 
monious colours. 
shore are laid out with great taste, though not on the 
expensive elaborate plan of the “‘ carpet gardening” at 
Brighton. I continue my walk to Birchington, to eat 
ices if so disposed. 
advancing civilisation. I pass by the new church, near 
the old windmills, near the Water Tower, photographed 
as one of the sights of the neighbourhood. The old 
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modern fashionable neighbour. The fine old church 
in the centre of an open space,.is one of the most inter- 
esting in the Isle of Thanet. It is open all day long, 
like the churches of the Continent, for the meditations of 
the religious—a very unfrequent sight in our English 
villages. ‘The new port of Birchington is nearer the sea. 
It consists of the new houses near the station and of the 
separate houses, each islanded in its grounds, called 
“The Bungalows,” coming down close to the shore, 

At Birchington I take the train for Ramsgate in order 
to renew my acquaintance with the Granville, a/ias St. 
Lawrence-on-Sea. The up train is punctual, but I may 
inform the London, Chatham, and Dover Company that 
for the down train I waited néarly one hour. St. Law- 
rence-on-Sea derives its name from the parish of St. 
Lawrence, with its fine old church. The hotel is sin- 
gularly complete in itself; it might almost be called a 
little town. The Ramsgate people climb the hill for 
the sake of its baths and its theatre, but the inhabitants 
of the hotel and of the surrounding district may entirely 
ignore Ramsgate if they so will. They may be as inde- 
pendent and retired as if they belonged to Birchington 
or Westgate. The Granville Marina, a road descending 
from the cliff to the sands, is really a national public 
work, and is for the especial delectation of the Ramsgate 
and St. Lawrence people. On the last day of my visit 
the rain was persistent ; I just saw a splashed vision of 
what ought to be delightful gardens, and withdrew to the 
hotel reading-room for the melancholy purpose of com- 
paring leaders with leaders, and telegrams with telegrams. 

SAUNTERER, 
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THE OLYMPIC. 


ATURDAY last saw the production of McMurdock’s 
drama of the backwoods, entitled ‘ Davy Crockett.” 
As a literary production it is mediocre in the extreme.. 
The speeches set down for the heroine, Nelly Vaughan, 
are out of place, extravagant, and questionable as to 
grammar. The hero, Davy Crockett, is as Nelly 
describes him, “simple and rugged,” and the idea of 
the play is dramatic enough. It is an oft-told 
tale, however. Davy and Nelly, playmates in youth, 
meet again; the former “ rugged,” the latter wealthy 
and engaged to a man she detests, one Neil Cramplin, 
agespectable young gentleman himself, but blessed with 
a bad uncle of the usual theatrical type. At last, 
after a scene with wolves, Davy carries off Nelly on a 
horse, and a parson conveniently er marries them, 
and brings matters to an end. | 
The scenery is, perhaps, the best part of the play, it is 
appropriate and good. The chief character, Davy 
Crockett, is played by Mr. Frank Mayo, and it was on his 
account that the management consented to produce the 
piece. It is stated with some flourish that he has 
already played the character 1700 times at various 
theatres in the United States. This being so, it is no 
great praise to say that he is well up in the stage 
business, and plays with vigour and effect. Having 
said so much, we can no more. His delivery is the 
worst we have ever heard on the London boards: a 
nasal Yankee twang of the strongest type, with the 
peculiar sing-song intonation. Nelly Vaughan, the 
heroine, falls to the lot of Miss’ Ritta. At best 
is a thankless part, consequent on the absurdity 
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and extravagance of the dialogue.. Miss Maria Davis 
was very effective as Dame Crockett, and Master 
W.. Phillips was excellent as Davy’s nephew. Mr. 
Lablache did his best as Neil, and th: other characters, 
villains, victims, and guardians, were presented by Messrs. 
Meade, Clifford, and Cooper. When the novelty of the 
spectacle has worn off, we hope to see something more 
worthy of the traditions of the house. 





ALHAMBRA THEATRE. 


INCE this house became the home of spectacle and 

opera-bouffe several notable successes have been 
achieved with compositions by Offenbach, Lecocq, and 
Hervé, the popularity of which had previously been else- 
where assured, ‘The Princess of Trebizonde,” the 
latest of these revivals, is a case in point. It is one of 
Offenbach’s brightest, most sparkling operas, and has 
done duty in its time at not a few London theatres. But 
at the Alhambra the old picture is re-set in a new and 
gorgeous frame, and comes out as something entirely 
fresh. The scenes and the ballets are mounted with 
such a lavish hand that the eye is as pleasantly feasted 
as the ear ; for, so far as concerns the musical rendering, 
the excellence of the Alhambra company leaves nothing 
to be desired. Miss Alice May and Miss Constance 
Loseby are, in their “line,” two of the most capable 
artists we possess ; and it would be difficult to say who 
carries off the larger share of honours, Miss Emma 
Chambers, with her unflagging spirits and vivacity of 
style, lends material aid; while the newly-acquired 
services of Mr. Charles Collette, whose humour is 
irresistibly funny without descending to coarseness, have 
admirable scope in “ The Princess of Trebizonde.” The 
chorus and orchestra, under the able guidance of M. 
Jacobi, are fully equal to a satisfactory performance of 
Offenbach’s work, which has certainly never been better 
put on the stage in this country. The evening’s pro- 
gramme concludes with some scenes from the successful 
ballet “‘ Venice,” the most gorgeous of all the produc- 
tions that have marked Mr, Morton’s prosperous manage- 
ment. 





MUSIC. 


octane 
PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


HE series of concerts annually given by Messrs, 
Gatti at Covent Garden commenced last Satur- 

day, Mr. Alfred Cellier wielding the Jéton in the 
absence of Mr. Arthur Sullivan, who is not yet well 
enough to resume his post of musical director, The 
characteristics of the Promenade Concerts are doubtless 
familiar to such of our readers as are in town at this 
period of the year, and no changes have been intro- 
duced that demand description or comment on our 
part. Several advantageous innovations were intro- 
duced last season, which was indisputably the most 
successful, artistically as well as otherwise, that. Messrs, 
Gatti have given, and these entrepeemeurs axe well 
justified in working on precisely. the same lines once 
more, The band is, if possible, better than ever in 
quality of tone and precision, and the programmes are 
judiciously selected with a view to please all tastes. A 
Beethoven symphony is given each Monday night, the 
Wednesday nights have, as usual, “classical ” first parts. 
Fridays are devoted to English music, and the remaining 
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nights’ to miscellaneous selections. It is geatifying to 
observe that preference is once more shown for E 


They are discarded, and we are thankful, but they have 
left behind an evil which they may not have introduced, 


but which they did their best to encourage. Wemeanm, 
of course, the system of permitting unlimited encores—~ 


an annoyance and an abuse bad enough anywhere, butto 
be seen here at its very worst: No discrimination is used, 
the applause of a dozen voices is sufficient to procure’a 
repetition of any piece, and as often as not the entire 
programme is gone through twice over. We aresurs — 
prised that Mr. Sullivan allows this state of affairs to exist, 
and trust that when he returns encores will be responded = 
to only in very exceptional instances ; that is; whenthey — 
are clearly the desire of the whole audience. & 
The attendance on Wednesday, the first classical night, 
was rather large, considering the heat of the weather, 
and the various pieces were listened to amid almost per- 
fect silence—the best sign of appreciation. The orchestra 
played Mendelssohn’s “ Italian” symphony, the “ Zau- 
berfldte ” overture, and the Boccherini minuet in unexcep- 
tionable style, conducted, or rather “ followed,” by Mr. 
Alfred Cellier. Madame Montigny-Rémaury played 
superbly the first movement from Beethoven’s C minor 
concerto; and Madame A. Sterling, Miss Annie 
Marriott, and Mr. Edward Lloyd were the vocalists. 


TRADE AND FINANCE. 


ae exe 


SILVER IN GERMANY AND THE UNITED 
STATES. 


AST week the Times received from its Philadelphia 
correspondent a telegram as follows :—* The 
American Minister at Berlin informs our Government 
that Germany is inclined to modify the position hereto- 
fore taken against silver, and is willing to discuss with 
the United States the adoption internationally of a bi- 
metallic standard.” What would be the effect of such a 
discussion between the two Governments? For the last 
two years we have seen a small but powerful party in the 
United States at work with all means, fair or foul, to 
bring about an assimilation of silver with gold. The 
Bland Bill was passed, but at the same time it was seer 
that the whole commercial and financial world of the 
United States struggled with might and main against 
such a change ; that the banks took particular measures 
of precaution in order to maintain business on the gold 
basis ; that they resolved to accept silver only as a special 
deposit—as merchandise, and not as money. We saw 
that the Secretary of the Treasury did whatever he could 
in order to attenuate as much as possible the effects of 
the Bland Bill, and, lastly, that the whole population 
refused to look upon silver as money, so that only a very 
short time ago the Secretary of the Treasury was obliged 
to make special arrangements in order to get rid of the 
silver, which was fast accumulating, and’ bring it into 
circulation. One fact, therefore, is certain—the United 
States give “silver” the cold shoulder. This is a striking 
protest against the promised “discussion.” Whether 
such protests or considerations:are of any avail is another 
question. The experiences made in Germany re 
last year may furnish a clue to answer it. Protection 
bi-metallism, however little they may in principle appeat 
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to have in common, are yet going hand in hand, and the 
smart Yankees will not be loth to seize the proffered 
opportunity of procuring a better market for their silver, 
whilst at home they will take all due precautions to guard 
themselves against the consequences of the projected 
innovation. 


THE CROPS. 


HE official report of the Austrian Secretary for 
Agriculture on the situation at the end of July is 
this time particularly interesting, as it furnishes a review 
of the total result in the Monarchy, and simultaneously 
gives a separate statement on the result of the Hungarian 
crop. The threshing of rye, which has begun in all pro- 
vinces, and has made considerable progress in Hungary, 
is disappointing in many instances. The quantity is 
frequently less than was expected, but in respect of 
quality there is no complaint. In the average the result 
of the rye crop may be designated weak—middling. 
Nearly the same applies to the wheat crop, which, how- 
ever, is not entirely compieted yet. In Hungary the 
quantity is scanty, whilst in the north-west provinces a 
fairly good crop may be expected. On the whole, the 
quality of wheat appears to be less favourable than that 
of rye. The barley crop in the Cisleithan moiety of the 
Empire (excepting the Kard country) may be called low 
medium, whilst in,Hungary and the Kard it must be set 
down as bad. 

According to a. summary issued by a Marseilles firm, 
the total aspect is represented as follows :—France: The 
crop will be worse than last year. We shall have at least 
the same want as in 1878. Algiers: Will be obliged to 
import. Jfaly: Bad harvest. Spain: Considerable de- 
ficit. Switzerland, Belgium, Germany: Very indifferent 
crop. Russia, Turkey : The crops bégan to look satisfac- 
tory ; now they are below the average. These countries 

MH, -4 4b s+. —-4,n abla ta cand nc half the wheat they 


sent us last year. Hungary : Will just be able to suffice 
for her own wants. America: Will export neither more 
nor less than last year; maximum, 50 million hectolitres. 
England; Will import 8 or ro million hectolitres more 
than last year. 

THE SUBSCRIPTION to the Panama Canal Company is 
very languid, so much so that the promoters will pro- 
bably return the money subscribed. Only 80,000 shares, 
that is to say, one-tenth, were taken up; nor were the 
promoters backed by any financial syndicate. This is 
an ominous symptom just now, when speculation is rife 
in France, and there is a positive mania for founding 
banks and institutions of credit of all sorts. 

LonpDON AND SAN Francisco Bank.—By a circular 
dated August 9 the shareholders are informed that there 
will not be any dividend for the half-year ending 3oth 
June, although the result of the current business would 
allow of a small dividend. The reasons given are not 
without some general interest. The agitation and the 
incertitude, caused by the adoption of the new Constitu- 
tion in the State of California, has produced an unfavour- 
able effect upon the value of landed property and all 
other securities, so that the Board have considered it 
their duty to reduce the obligations of the Bank in as far 
as this could be done without prejudice to current busi- 
ness. After a careful examination of the transactions of 
the San Francisco branch, it has been deemed expedient 
to set aside the reserve fund or a part of this year’s profit 
to meet eventual losses which the bank might suffer 
through the depreciation of securities on which loans 


were granted. 
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THE LITERARY EXAMINER. 
eeepc 
RUSSIAN POLICY AND THE EASTERN 
QUESTION.* 

‘HE most valuable part of Mr. Stuart-Glennie’s 

“ Europe and Asia” will, no doubt, by the large 
majority of readers be held to consist of the record of 
his travels through Servia, Montenegro, Albania, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, Dalmatia, and Croatia, We think it would 
have been better had he given his diaries without break, 
and reserved his philosophical speculations for a separate 
part of the work, instead of intermixing them with the 
interesting account of his journey. As it is, the book, 
containing as it does also an Introduction on the history 
of the Russo-Tartar Empire, and the development of the 
Aryan-Asian Nationalities, has too vast a scope, and is, 
as regards arrangement, of much too mixed a character. 
This leads necessarily to insufficient treatment, although 
the book is in many parts crammed with facts and figures, 
Mr. Stuart-Glennie is so far from being an adversary 
of Russia that he even says :—“ The historian and the 
statesman, rising to a higher point of view, must «cknow- 
ledge, in the southward conquests of Russia, an immense 
result for human progress and civilisation ;” a thesis we 
are prepared to deny. These conquests have not only 
destroyed, in several instances, good germs of indepen- 
dent culture, but they have also contributed to the 
firmer rivetting of the fetters imposed by Czardom upon 
more highly-developed northern and western races, such 
as the Finlanders and the Poles. However, Mr. Stuart- 
Glennie frequently writes in quite a different strain from 
what we have just quoted ; in fact, contradicts himself. 
He says :—“ That last act of the East European drama, 
which opens with the declaration of war against Turkey 
by Servia and Montenegro (1876), opens also with the 
prohibition even of the Polish language—the language not 
only of a great Literature, but of a great Parliament; a 
Parliament which, centuries before any other, passed the 
first Act of complete Toleration (1573)—the prohibition 
even of the language of the Poles by the ‘ Czar Libera- 
tor.’” Again he declares :—“ Russophile, in the sense of 
the English Radical, most certainly I was not. On the 
contrary, such Russophilism I looked on with indignation 
and disgust, as compatible only with gross ignorance, or 
infatuated blindness, or despicable party spirit, and an utter 
betrayal of all true Radical principles and aims. It is 
one thing to recognise Russia’s place in Eurasian history, 
and her past and prospective contribution to the develop- 
ment of Eurasian civilisation; and so, to be admirer and 
friend of the Russian People. It is quite another thing 
to believe the professions of a Tartar diplomacy, and 
take the part of the most despotic of Governments, the 
mainstay of Absolutism throughout the world ; and so, 
to be admirer and friend of the Romanoff Czardom, 
This one might have expected from a Prussian Junker, 
but surely the reverse of this from an English Radical.” 
Correct as this. appreciation in the main is, we think 
the author overrates the part played in history by the 
Russian People, or rather misjudges it entirely. For 
nearly a thousand years the Russian People—with the 
short-lived exception of a few communities in the Slavo- 
Finnic North—has not been a free agent in any sense 
whatever. It has been simply a down-trodden suffering 
mass, slavishly doing the behests of its Norman, Mongol, 
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and Romanoff despots. The present so-called Nihilistic 
movement is mainly a movement of the cultivated classes. 
It strives to get a foothold among the peasantry, but has 
had little success as yet in that quarter. If it carries its 
object, it will carry it in spite of the vast, still brutish 
multitude, though for the ultimate benefit of that multi- 
tude. We also believe Mr. Stuart-Glennie to be in error 
when he says :—“ The Russian People is the vanguard at 
once of Panslavism, and of Socialism. . . . A people 
occupying so imperial a position both in Europe and 
in Asia; and, at the same time, stirred by two 
such revolutionary enthusiasms as Panslavism and 
Nihilism ; cannot but be, in this century, the leading 
Power in the development of Modern Revolution.” 
Were Panslavism, which is mainly the result of the 
activity of Russian Government emissaries and their 
affiliates, able to effect its aim, it would not be a new de- 
velopment of the “Modern Revolution,” but of a despotic 
réaction, destined to “‘ make Europe Cossack.” The 
masses in Russia do, however, not even know what Pan- 
slavism is. Orthodoxy and worship of Czardom is 
the creed of the more ignorant. The Poles, fortu- 
nately, will not have anything to do with Pan. 
slavism; in truth, it is directed against them. They 
do not acknowledge that “‘ Russia naturally takes the 
lead of it (Panslavism), as the greatest of the Slav 
States.” On the contrary, the Poles maintain that the 
large majority of the Russians proper are only Fins, 
Ugrians, Mongols, Tartars, with a thin Slavonian veneer, 
The Poles further think—and we are with them in that 
respect—that the Russian Empire should not be aggran- 
dised by Tanslavism, but broken up into its compo- 
nent nationalities, which are discordant enough in 
race, history, speech, and political tendencies. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the Socialists and even 
the Communists whom Mr, Stuart-Glennie admires, 
are—like the Liberals and Republicans of the Con 
tinent—firm opponents of that Panslavistic movement. 
It is true, the Prince of Montenegro, in a conversation 
he had with Mr. Stuart-Glennie, is reported to have 
said :—‘ Russia has no sinister designs.” But it might be 
as well to note here that this same Prince receives from 
the Czar an annual subsidy of 8000 ducats, which pos- 
sibly helps in explaining why Prince Nikita looks so 
complacently upon “ Russian designs.” The remark 
made by Mr. Stuart-Glennie himself that ‘“ at Cettinje 
the historical student is offered the most instructive view 
of a transition, not only from Primitive Socialism to 
Individualistic Capitalism, but from the aggregation of 
Clans to the organisation of a Nation and a State,” might 
easily mislead a reader who is not aware that the whole 
population of Montenegro is 170,000 persons—men, 
women, and children all counted. 

There are various historical errors in the work before 
us—as, for instance, the statement that “a hundred years 
ago, not only was there no Russian Empire, nor had the 
Czars any claim to the title of emperor, save for their 
Siberian possessions; but Russia had not yet even 
gained the territory necessary for her physical constitu- 
tion as an independent Nationality.” It would be easy 
to quote authors who wrote nearly three hundred years 
ago, and who already spoke with astonishment of the 
vast extent of the Russian Empire, mentioning the title 
of “Emperor” as having been assumed by the Czars. 
In ethnological questions, also, Mr. Stuart-Glennie occa- 
sionally commits a mistake ; and the map of Nationalities 
which is attached to his work we cannot but regard as a 
somewhat fanciful one. 

The generality of readers will certainly hold tha the 
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author of “Europe and Asia” exceeds all bounds ¢ 
allowable political speculation when he says :—‘ Whi 
will be the result of the Austrian conquest and occu- 
pation of Bosnia? No political question is more im- 
portant. The result of this Austrian conquest will 
determine the fate of all the East European Nationali- 
ties, the Polish included. According to the fate of these 
Nationalities, will be the forms and revelations of all 
the States of Europe, and more particularly of Russia. 
These relations will determine those of the Russian and 
the British Empires. According to these relations will 
be the fate of all these Asian Nationalities. And thus 
we see that the consequences of the Austrian conquest 
and occupation of Bosnia will extend, not only to War- 
saw and to Athens, but to Cabul and Calcutta ; nay, also 
to Pekin and Yokohama.” Here we certainly cannot 
follow the author. 

Mr. Stuart-Glennie inclines towards the annexation of — 
Bosnia to Austria, at least as a transitionary measute. — 
We on our part believe that to attach fresh Slav territory — 
to Austria-Hungary would simply be a means of de- 
stroying whatever constitutional freedom there is in the 
dual realm, and sapping the very existence of a self- 
governing Hungary, one of the oldest parliamentary 
countries in Europe. 

We refrain from entering upon a discussion of the 
views which Mr. Stuart-Glennie expounds in passages 
like the following :—“ And if the most remarkable of the 
political phenomena of this century is a Slavonic Resur- 
rection which will create a New Europe; the most © 
remarkable of its literary phenomena is that Celtic 
Revival which bids fair to culminate in the adoption and 
adaptation of the magnificent epic system of Arthurian — 
Romance as the Mythology of that New Art which will 
express, at length, the poetic side of that new Wei?- 
Ansitht, or World-view, won by Science.” But we are 


qvite with the author when. with nhilasonhic imnartialitv. 
he says, “‘Islam is but an Eastern Protestantism “—a 


Protestantism whose theistic creed has far more points of 
contact with the purified Christian creed than the degrad- 
ingly idolatrous Greek Orthodox Church, for whose sake 
misguided Liberals would fain have attached England to 
the triumphal car of Czardom. 

There is, moreover, a number of excellent passages in 
the book, written from the point of view of an enlightened 
and impartial thinker, whose appreciations are useful as 
a sound antidote to much that has been recently written 
on the subject. 


THE MONKS OF THE. WEST.* 


HERE can be no doubt whatever that the reading 
public at large, liberated from the bondage of 
ecclesiasticism, and reaping that final outcome of Pro- 
testantism which includes the last harvest of physical 
science, is in danger of forgetting how much it owes to 
the monastic orders. It was the wish of Montalembert 
during his lifetime to remind readers of their obligation, 
with a fulness of research and a fervour of eloquence 
well worthy of the great theme ; and we should be un- 
grateful if we did not give the zealous historian’s literary 
legacy the welcome it emphatically deserves. Perhaps, 
after all, indeed, the monastic orders have been un- 
generously treated by posterity. Your modern man of 
letters, to whom the mood of Mr. Buckle is still an 
inspiration, hates a cowl with quite Rabelaisian fervour ; 
* The Monks of the West, from St. Benedict to St. Bernard. 


By the CounT D& MONTALEMBERT. Authorised . 
Vols. VI. and VII. (Edinburgh & London, W. Blackwood & Sons.) 
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and poets and satirists have busied themseives from time 
immemorial in making jokes at the expense of the 
monks. ~ But to turn to the simple and studious pages 
of Montalembert, after the speculations of the polemical 
reviews, and the easy conjuring tricks of modern pro- 
fessors of evolution, is like leaving the crowded lecture 
room for the calm cool air of the cloister. Quiet shadows 
of men come and go, to murmurs of holy music; pale 
penitents pass in silence, strange anchorites gaze out 
from dark and tranquil places; the light everywhere is that 
of storied windows, the sound that of a sadder and 
serener world. For a time at least, spellbound by the 
historian’s literary charm, we forget the familiar offences, 
the black abuses, of the Church; we shut from our 
memory the long calendar of crimes ecclesiastical, sur- 
mounted by the red cross of the Inquisition. All that 
we feel for the time being is the infinite charm of the 
monastic life— 
The calm repose, the sense of shade, 
The grassy stillness round the hermit’s cell. 

It is a poor creed of life which excludes from human 
sympathy and affection any body or class of men, how- 
ever great their blunders and painful their misdeeds ; and 
we are inclined to believe that Montalembert’s beautiful 
picture is truer to the living facts than the ingenuities of 
any Satirist, from Rabelais downwards. In two excellent 
chapters of the present volumes, one devoted to the 
** Services rendered by the Monks to Society” and the 
other to “ the Services rendered by the Monks to Science, 
Education, Letters, and History,” we have the case 
stated with ail the vigour of an advocate who is ena- 
moured to the soul of the cause he is pleading. We are 
shown how the monks contended against the influences 
of narrow nationality, the sort of narrowness which 
assumes under modern conditions such names as 
“‘Anglophobia” and ‘“ Deutschthum,” and _ which 
renders every foreigner an object of dislike and sus- 
picion ; how they opened gates to all nations and all 
ranks, and made of their monasteries the principal inns 
of the time; how they resisted abuses and injustice, and 
carried their courageous protests into the very council of 
kings ; how they repressed, or at least regulated, the 
violence of the nobles; how they boldly defended the 
rights of the poor, and received in return the entire con- 
fidence of the people. “ By such acts and such narra- 
tives,” writes Count Montalembert, “the monks accus- 
tomed the oppressed to feel a confidence in their rights 
and in the justice of heaven. They thus sowed in the 
midst of the Christian world an incorruptible seed of 
strength and freedom, which, marvellously mingled with 
respect for legitimate authority, was destined to render 
impossible among Christian nations a return to pagan 
tyranny.” Here the historian justifies himself with a 
strong passage from Sir Francis Palgrave’s “ History of 
England,” showing how the existence of the monastic 
orders, possessed of liberties which no monarch could 
infringe, enabled the nobles to maintain themselves in 
their fierce struggles with the monarchy, and thus in- 
directly contributed to the maintenance of the form 
and spirit of free government. 

In attempting to show the great services rendered by 
the monks to letters and history, the historian protests 
vigorously against those writers who still persist in talk- 
ing of “ monkish ignorance,” and records with enthu- 
siasm the persevering efforts made by the Church to 
establish the system of knowledge and instruction which 
should properly accompany Christian civilisation. All 
the monastic rules, he points out, authorised and en- 
couraged the study of literature. The oldest of all, 


that of St. Pachomius, is very distinct on this point; it 
requires that every monk shall be able to read and write.” 
The rule of St. Benedict assigned to every monk four 
hours daily for study. Cassiodorus, the contemporary of 
Benedict, converted his great abbey of Viviers, in 
Calabria, into an academy, where children were in- 
structed in grammar, rhetoric, dialectics, arithmetic, 
music, geometry, and astronomy. Again, the fame and 
well-being of a monastery was always in proportion to 
the learning of its monks, the neglect of letters always 
being noted as a cause of decadence, and the re-establish- 
ment of learning as an essential part of all reforms. It 
would not, perhaps, be difficult to show that monkish 
learning dealt rather with the letter than the spirit of 
knowledge, and that it was attended by that plague of 
pedantry which sooner or later destroys all true wisdom ; 
but it was learning, for all that. Conspicuous among its 
great centres was the vast Abbey of St. Gall, the manu- 
scripts of which are the finest and most exact in 
existence, and which actually issued, in the so-called 
“Vocabulary of Solomon,” a kind of literary and scientific 
encyclopedia. But nothing shows more clearly that the 
work of education was identified with the monastic spirit 
than a charter in the archives of St. Gall, in which a serf 
of the abbey consecrated a part of his earnings to 
founding an annual bequest of a cup of wine, “to be 
given to each scholar of the abbey on Easter Day.” 

The catalogue of the principal monastic libraries shows 
that the shelves were certainly not consecrated to works 
of theology or piety alone, and that Leibnitz was right 
when he said, “ Books and learning were preserved by 
the monasteries.” Among the books in the library at 
York, for example, were the works of Aristotle, Cicero, 
Pliny, Virgil, Statius, and Lucan. But it was as his- 
torians, not as mere scholars, that the monks did most 
signal service. To Bede we owe a detailed account of 
the Catholic renaissance under. the Saxons, and to an 
obscure monk, Gildas, a description of the state of Great 
Britain after the departure of the Romans, Ingulphus, 
Abbot of Croyland, and Ordericus Vitalis, a monk of 
Shrewsbury, left behind them an animated picture of the 
struggle between the Saxons and the Normans. But, in 
point of fact, monkish historical chronicles are legion. 
It is not contended for a moment that such chronicles 
were impartial, that they were not animated by the 
passions and prejudices of the early Church; but they 
served a very valuable purpose, and were perhaps, after 
all, not much less full of fable or error than many 
books that pass current as history proper. 

It is quite impossible in the space of a short review to 
do justice to the erudition of these two volumes ; indeed, 
we have only touched lightly on one or two general 
points, leaving aside what is perhaps the most important 
portion of the work—Montalembert’s masterly survey of 
the life and character of St. Gregory, Monk and Pope. 
Of course it is an apotheosis, and a splendid one, of a 
very remarkable man; and much as we may disagree 
with the historian’s point of view, we cannot help, as we 
read, feeling some of his own enthusiasm. In his eyes 
Gregory came, sent by God, to save the Church when it 
was sinking from corruption, and, above all, to rescue 
the Papacy from the domination of the temporal power. 
This view is worth studying, if only for the sake of 
ee when we remember that Voltaire styled Gregory 

“fool,” and that Condorcet denounced him as a 
et Pashia 

The original two volumes, of which those before | us 
are an admirable translation, were posthumous produc- 
tions. That portion which deals with the early days of 
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the monastic orders was originally written as an intro- 
duction to the Life of St. Bernard, but was afterwards 


put aside by the writer when he began, under new 


auspices, his elaborate work on “The Monks of the 
West.” These volumes, therefore, form a valuable sup- 
plement to that greater history which Montalembert 
prayed might become “a sword in the hard and holy war 


of conscience, truth, and the disarmed majesty of right 


against the triumphant majesty of falsehood and evil.” 
With the great battle in which the fervid Count took 
part we have nothing to do here ; but however much we 
may dissent from some of his opinions, we cannot help 
feeling that the task he set himself was well worth doing, 
and that the work to which he devoted his life is worthy 
of long preservation. 


BOOKS OF VERSE, 


The Scott Birthday Book. Edited by C. H. Dicken. 
(Hatchards.)—If birthday books were not such a terrible 
nuisance to the unfortunate persons whose friends possess 
them there would not be much fault to be found with 
them. Since people have left off reading the Classics it 
is just as well that means, even the most roundabout, 
should be taken to keep fractions of these Classics in 
mind. Scott, of course, from the bulk and miscellaneous 
character of his work, is rather a favourable quarry for 
the birthday bookmaker, and Miss Dicken can have had 
no great difficulty in performing her task. We own, 
however, that in some cases the possible appositeness of 
her quotations is not easy to see. 

Translations from Dante, Petrarch, Michael Angelo, 
and Vittoria Colonna, (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—The 
anonymous translator of this volume has brought together 
a considerable body of work from the Italian poets ; 
others besides those mentioned in the title being in- 
cluded in the contents, As he has inserted specimens of 
the “ Divina Commedia” itself, his work has some value 
as giving in no large compass and in a satisfactory form 
something like a complete idea of early Italian poetry. 
The literary merit of his translations, though they are 
inferior to Mr. D. G. Rossetti’s and Mr. J. A. Symonds’, 
is superior to that of the usual translator, and his notes, 
though few, are fairly exegetical. 

The Congueror’s Dream. and other Poems. By William 
Sharpe, M.D. Second Edition. (Hardwicke and Bogue.) 
—Second editions do not usually fall to the lot of minor 
poets, and one therefore looks with some interest to 
discover the qualities which have secured this distinction 
for Dr. Sharpe. We cannot say that the search has been 
rewarded. The “Conqueror’s Dream” is a very small 
volume of poems; and part of it (in verse for the most. 
part of the Hiawatha mould of trochaics) deals with 
Indian scenery, a subject not too hackneyed. But it is 
difficult to find much merit either in these trochees, or 
in the blank verse of “The Conqueror’s Dream ” itself. 
Dr. Sharpe, however, must have pleased somebody. 

Montaser, the Parricide, A Drama in Five Acts. By 
John Hoskins. (Wyman and Sons.) — The English 
poetical drama, it is generally known, is a princess 
waiting for the magical kiss which is to wake her from 
the slumbers which have weighed on her for two cen- 
turies. Mr. Hoskins is not the magician. 

fvan’s Love Quest, and other Poems. By. M. C. 
Salaman. (Remington.)—Mr. Salaman’s book is dis- 
tinguished from the common run of attempts in verse by 
its metrical elegance, and by a certain grace and music 
which the halffledged minor bard rarely has at his 
‘command. At the same time the imitative character 
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of it is very strongly marked. Not merely Mr. Swinbu 
whose style is by this time recognised as a sort of passag 
des povtes, but also Mr, O’Shaughnessy and several oth 
masters have more or less involuntarily taken Mr. § 
man for a pupil. His present volume, graceful as 
often is, is little more than a volume of poetical exercises, 
We must see him in his own garb before we can pro- 
nounce on his qualifications, ‘vig 

The Return from the Captivity, Isandula, and other 
Poems. By the Rev. T. Tilston. (Houlston and Sons.) — 
—Mr. Tilston seems to have delayed his volume of very 
weak verse on its way to the press in order to add two ~ 
poems weaker, if possible, than the rest, on ‘“‘Isandula” 
and “the Relief of Ekowe.” He should, in obedience, 
to an apophthegm of Bacon’s, have published them 
separately under another name. It would then have 
been possible to say that the author of “Isandula” was 
not so bad as the author of “The Return from the __ 
Captivity,” or vice versd. 

A Child of the People. By J.C. Woods. (C. Kegan 
Paul and Co.)—There are very good things in this book 
of Mr. Woods’, though he himself very frankly allows 
that his poems may sometimes have an air of imitation 
about them. We cannot-attempt here to fight out the 
battle of the two rival theories as to minor poetry— 
one of which affirms and the.other denies the assertion —__ 
as to mediocribus esse poctis, On the more charitable 
one (that any versifier who has here and there suce 
ceeded in making the common uncommon has earned _ 
the freedom of Parnassus) Mr. Woods will certainly not 
be shut out, and his book will give intelligent lovers of ~~ 
poetry a pleasant hour or so’s reading. His sonnets in 
particular are sufficient to save him in the eyes of those ~ 
who know the real value of such things. 

The Vision of Fustice, and other Poems. By Hyde — 
Parker. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—Mr. Hyde Parker, it 
would appear, gained a prize for an English poem at 
Bedford Grammar School in 1873, and he has reprinted 
it here. It is accompanied by what are doubtless other 
school exercises, in the shape of translations from English 
into Latin, from French into English, &c., and by a 
certain number of miscellaneous poems. The work is 
dedicated to the author’s cousin, Sir Hyde Parker. It 
is devoutly to be trusted that Sir Hyde is not acquainted 
with the legendary reply which Dryden made to a certain 
cousin of his in somewhat similar circumstances. 

The Rival Captains ; or, Hastingsonia-Rambletonia. 
(E. W. Allen.)—This is one of those books of doggrel 
verse which for some incomprehensible reason writ 2rs 
write and publishers publish. If readers read them, 
which to the best of our belief they do not, the some- 
what profane joke would become once more applicable, 
and we should have once more to acknowledge a triad of 
incomprehensibilities, 

Linda, and other Poems. By J. C. Simpson. (Edmon- 
ston and Co.)—Mrs. Simpson has published a: large 
volume of not unpleasing verse, a good deal of which 
will probably find readers and admirers. We cannot say 
that “‘ Linda” or any one of the minor poems that follow 
it is very remarkable from a purely literary point of view. 
But everybody who knows anything about the general 
reader knows that there is a considerable public who are 
not cultivated judges of literature, whose taste for verse 
is in what may be called the “ jam and lemonade ” stage, 
but who have a decided relish for poetry of the affec- 
tions in which pleasing and respectable scenes and senti- 
ments are rendered in tolerably musical and graceful 
verse. Mrs. Simpson’s work is of this class, and it is 
above the average of its kind. 7 | 
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Quiet War Scenes. By James Baker. (Simpkin and 
Marshall.)—Some lines from a complaint of Mr. Baker’s 
as to the state of poetry will perhaps, as Yankees say, 
best “sample” his work. He grieves that 

“°Tis not the thoughtful line, 
The swinging, forceful rhyme, 
That moderns love.” 
We should know what to think of the modern who loved 
the swinging, forceful rhyme of “rhyme” and “line,” 
and we know what to think of the bard who permits 
himself to use it. The illustrations of the book; which 
is handsomely got up, demand more notice than the text ; 
they are by Mr. Henry Whatley, and are lithographs of 
considerable power. The last in the book—a girl sitting 
on a cliff and looking out over the sea—is excellently 
conceived and very well drawn. Mr. Whatley seems to 
have it in him to help in the restoration of lithography 
from its present low estate in England. 


WILLIAM HARVEY.* 


LTHOUGH in these days of popular text-books of 

science anyone may obtain a very fair knowledge 
of the more important rudiments of physiology, we 
greatly fear that, were a dozen average “ well-informed 
persons ” required to expound their ideas of the circula- 
tion of the blood, the result would be pitiable in the 
extreme. Those who have no knowledge of the elemen- 
tary facts of the circulation are not in a position to appre- 
ciate’a history of its discovery, but to those who are not 
wholly ignorant of the subject Dr. Willis’s book will 
be of the deepest interest. To comprehend the magni- 
tude of Harvey’s discovery, it is necessary to know the 
views which were in vogue at the time of his appearance 
on the scene, and which were taught to him as a student 
at Padua. Throughout his work the author shows how 
hopelessly hampered were the old physiologists by com- 
plicated metaphysical assumptions. Certain mysterious 
“ Principles” or “ Spirits” were believed to govern the 
functions of the different viscera, and proved a stumbling- 
block to the old observers who knocked their heads 
against them for centuries. There was, as a consequence, 
no Physiology worth the name, and even Anatomy, 
the science par excellence of fact and observation, was 
warped by the perverse interpretations given by minds 
biassed by these prejudices. Dr. Willis devotes the first 
153 pages to an historical criticism of the views, as bear- 
ing upon the circulation, of the chief anatomists and phi- 
losophers, both of ancient times and of the Renaissance. 
With little modification the doctrines which, from the 
second century of the Christian era, prevailed for nearly 
1400 years were those of Galen, and on some points, 
indeed, the philosopher of Pergamos had clearer and 
more intelligible ideas than not a few of the medizval 
observers. Galen correctly recognised the heart as a 
hollow muscular organ, divided by a partition, which he 
erroneously supposed to be porous, into a right and left 
side, each side consisting of two chambers—auricle and 
ventricle. He thoroughly appreciated, moreover, the 
arrangement and action of the cardiac valves; but he 
imagined that the heart received its charge of blood from 
the veins by the suck of its dastole, the arteries in like 
manner drawing blood from the heart by their expansion. 
Galen was aware, also, that there must be channels of 
communication between the arteries and veins, for he 
found that when he bled an animal to death by dividing 

* William Harvey: A History of the Discovery of the Circula- 
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a-large artery both kinds of vessels were rapidly drained 
of their contents. But to him the arterial and venous 
blood were wholly distinct, each moving to and fro “ like 
Euripus” in its respective channel—the one concocted 
by the liver and alimentary in its nature, the other 
charged with “ spirit” expressed from the lungs into the 
heart at each respiratory contraction of the chest. The 
communications between the vessels, in fact, he believed 
to exist merely for an interchange of “ aliment ” from the 
veins and “spirit” from the arteries. There is one 
notable sentence, however, in which Galen certainly 
appears to have had a glimmering perception of the 
transit of the blood from the right side of the heart 
through the lungs to the left, for which we think Dr. 
Willis gives him: less credit than is justly his due—less, 
indeed, than was bestowed by Harvey himself. 

Most educated persons, in this country at least, had 
regarded Harvey’s claims as so undoubted that in 1876, 
when they themselves were beginning to think of the 
Harvey Tercentenary, it was with astonishment they 
heard that the Italians were celebrating the memory of 
Cesalpino, ‘‘the discoverer” of the circulation of the 
blood. They would probably be even more surprised to 
see the long list of those to whom the first knowledge of 
the circulation has been attributed. Plato, Hippocrates, 
Vesalius, Nemesius (Bishop of Emessa), Sarpi, even 
Rabelais—in virtue of certain lecturings of the learned 
Rondibilis to Panurge—and others, have all, on grounds 
more or less flimsy and sometimes wholly imaginary, 
received the credit. The Italians themselves, intleed, are 
by no means agreed as to which of their countrymen the 
glory belongs ; for, while they have inaugurated a bust of 
Cesalpino at Rome, they have affixed a tablet ascribing 
the honour to Carlo Ruini at Bologna. Of the different 
pretensions, however, the most persistent have been 
those advanced on behalf of Cesalpino, and Dr. Willis 
does good service by the masterly way in which he 
exposes their absurdity. Cesalpino himself, indeed, 
effectually damns whatever claims might be founded on 
a doubtful word or vague phrase; and those who will 
study his writings, or the copious extracts which Dr. Willis 
quotes, will be convinced that, however admirable a 
botanist he may have been, he was neither an anato- 
mist nor a physiologist; as the former he had failed to 
profit by the great anatomists who preceded him, as the 
latter he made no advance from the old Galenical 
doctrines. 

To turn from the muddled theories of Cesalpino to 
the clear and sober teaching of Harvey is to pass from 
night to day. It is supposed that the valves in the veins 
gave Harvey the first dawning of his great discovery. 
This, we think, is highly probable, for at Padua Harvey 
studied under Fabricius, who believed himself the dis- 
coverer of these valves, and would therefore, after the 
fashion of professors in all ages, be certain to demon- 
strate them frequently to his pupils. The secret of 
Harvey’s-success doubtless lay in his patient observation, 
and his faculty of freeing his mind from the trammels of 
dogma. Fabricus, fettered by creed, failed to perceive 
the true significance of the valves whose structure he 
studied so carefully. Harvey, with mind unshackled, saw 
that these valves opened freely to a current in the one 
direction, but closed completely to pressure in the other 
—a fact utterly incompatible with the Galenical notion 
of to-and-fro movement taught to him at Padua. This 
was only one link in the irrefragable chain of evidence 
which Harvey wrought, and those who wish to follow. its 
elaboration cannot do so better than in Dr, Willis’s pages. 
Harvey appears to have accepted nothing as proved 
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unless he could actually demonstrate it. The theory 
of channels of communication between the termina- 
tions of the arteries and the veins was as old as 
the days of Galen; but Harvey, although he knew 
that to complete the circuit the blood must pass 
from artery to vein, did not believe in these channels 
because he could not find them. He appears to have 
thought that the arteries ended in the meshes of the 
tissues, and that the veins “ drank up ” the blood poured 
out by them. It was reserved for Malpighi, three or four 
years after Harvey’s death, to see, by the aid of the 
microscope, the blood coursing through the minute 
blood-vessels, now called capillaries, and thus to crown 
the discovery of the circulation. 

The personal sketch of Harvey is perhaps somewhat 
slight, but sufficient for the purpose ; the book is, in fact, a 
history of the discovery of the circulation rather than a life 
of the discoverer. Dr. Willis defends Harvey against every 
breath of criticism, and is severe on “ gossiping ” Aubrey, 
who says that Harvey wrote very bad Latin. Be this as 
it may, Harvey certainly used a curious medley of English 
and Latin in writing his notes, as for example the follow- 
ing :—‘“‘ Exempto corde frogg scipp, eel crawle, dogg 
ambulat.” Whatever opinion may be held of Harvey’s 
Latin, there can be but one of his handwriting. Not 
long since there was discovered in the British Museum, 
after its disappearance for more than a hundred years, 
the MS. notes of Harvey’s lectures. It is dated 1616— 
twelve years before the publication of his book—and 
probably contains the first germs of his great induction. 
It is, however, although in excellent preservation, abso- 
lutely illegible, except to experts skilled in reading 
documents of that period. 

This volume is the successful completion of a work 
of great labour and research, and a fitting accom- 
paniment of the tercentenary anniversary of Har: 
vey. We cannot help thinking, however, that the 
sudden interpolation of Dr. Willis’s views on the sudori- 
parous and lymphatic systems, &c., does not harmonise 
with the scope of the book, and would have been better 
omitted. An obvious misprint on page 143 would assign 
to Fabricius the patriarchal age of 137 years. 


SALMON AT THE ANTIPODES.* 

F any man is entitled to write about the introduction 

of the Salmonidz into Australasia it is Sir Samuel 
Wilson, for he was amongst the earliest as he is still 
among the most enthusiastic and self-sacrificing of those 
who laboured to bring the king of fish into the rivers of 
New Zealand, Tasmania, and Australia. The substance 
of the present book appeared originally in the “ Trans- 
actions of the Melbourne Zoological and Acclimatisation 
Society,” which has done so much for the introduction 
of useful animals and vegetables into the Antipodean 
Colonies. We have read epic poems much duller, and 
some idylls which told a tale not half so heroic as that 
of the failures and”successes of the Australians in their 
efforts towards bringing the salmon ova from England 
and California into their strange waters. There is some- 
thing admirable in their self-reliance. They never seem 
to have begged the aid of Government, or even dreamed 
of appealing to the public purse. They put down their 
guineas, sent for their salmon, and one and all with 
hearty good will tried their best to serve the public in 
this useful and most unselfish fashion. The day when 


the ice-packed ova arrived was a white letter one at 

© Salmon at the Antipodes. Being an Account of the Successful 
Introduction of Salmon and Trout intoAustralian Waters, By Sir 
SAMUEL Witson, (Edward Stanford. 1879.) 
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Melbourne, Sydney, or Hobart Town. All thie 
virtuost arrived to critically inspect them, ayy 
they were sound, to bewail—only to try again—if 
were dead. When the consignment for a particu 
“shire” arrived, there was no lack of hands to con 
the precious load from the train to the waggon, or aids 
to escort the finny guests to their destined home in the 
inland streams, How anxious their progress in the 
hatching-boxes was watched! How jubilantly they were _ 
studied as they swam. about the ponds, and with what 
care, and hopes, and prayers the tenderly-nurtured fish- 
lings were consigned into the river which, it was trusted 
would in time become their summer haunt! If one were 
caught, the papers recorded its condition with a circum 
stantiality never devoted to a prize bullock; and when 
the inevitable dispute as to its being Sa/mo salar, Salm 
ertox, or Salmo trutta was raised, with almost breathless 
interest the mail containing the opinion of Professo 
M‘Coy or Mr. Frank Buckland was waited for. Th 
first attempt to send out Salmonidze to Tasmania was 
made in 1860, but the ova were all dead when they 
arrived in Melbourne, and of course the experiment was 
an utter failure. In 1862 a second attempt resulted — 
equally disastrously ; but two years later events were - 
more propitious, and in 1866 a fourth shipment of eggs 
proved also partially successful. In 1867, 1868, 1873, 
and 1875 consignments were made to New Zealand. In 
1876 a great shipment to Australia and New Zealand 
was partially successful in the latter country, and in 1878 
some fish hatched from ova lived in both Australia and 
New Zealand. The first successful attempt to introduce 
the Salmonidz was thus as late as 1864, and the fish 
hatched from the ova then sent from England are the 
parents of all the trout now in Australia and New 
Zealand, except those received in January, 1878. In 
New Zealand trout is flourishing, the cold rivers being 
excellently suited for it; and in Tasmania they have 
increased so greatly that it is annually worth the — 
while of a number of sportive colonists to take 
out fishing-licences. Of late an undoubted salmon 
has also been caught, thus stultifying the men of 
little faith who shook their heads over the proba- 
bility of the monarch of the family ever taking kindly 
to Antipodean rivers. In Victoria, however, brown 
trout are as yet the only adult members of the Salmonidz 
which have survived. Indeed, it was beginning to be 
looked upon as a mere waste of time and money to try 
and naturalise the salmon in Australia proper, the rivers 
being considered too warm for it. Just then it was 
suggested to introduce the ova of the Sa/mo quinnat 
of California—one of the many species of Sa/mo in 
North-West America—and the greater portion of Sir 
Samuel Wilson’s book is devoted to a narrative of the 
finally successful efforts to bring its ova to Australia, to 
hatch them, and finally to distribute the fry in different 
rivers of Victoria. ‘The result is not yet known, but, as 
the fish has proved hardy in New Zealand, and lives 
naturally in rivers as warm as those of South Australia, 
it is fondly hoped that at last the salmon will be added 
to the many European and American animals which 
have got naturalised, and multiplied so abundantly in all 
the Southern Colonies. 


TWO HANDBOOKS.* 
CERTAIN weakness which has shown itself in 
some of the later issues of the series of English : 


* Burke. By JOHN MORLEY. English Men of Letters. (Mac- 
millan.)—Radedais. By WALTER BESANT. Foreign Classics for 
English Readers, (W. Blackwood and Sons.) 
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Men of Letters is amply redeemed by the excellence of 
Mr. Morley’s “ Burke.” This book shows (though, 
indeed, there was not much need of the demonstration) 
that in order to write a good handbook a thorough 
previous familiarity with the subject is required. Too 
many of the parts of this and other similar series have 
been committed by their editors to persons who are 
doubtless very competent men or women of letters, but 
who know nothing particular about their subjects, and 
who therefore fail to do them justice, even if they do not 
fall into actual inaccuracy. In a big book there is plenty 
of room to make oneself acquainted with the subject as 
one goes along; in a small one it ought to be at the 
finger-ends of the writer. Mr. Morley’s knowledge 
of Burke was amply proved twelve years ago by his 
critical study of the great Irish politician, and the present 
picture in little of the same figure is admirably done. As 
in most of the books which form the series criticism is 
subordinated to biography. But still the successive 
works of the author are dealt with each in its turn with 
a mastery which contrasts very remarkably with the wordy 
vagueness of much contemporary criticism—a vagueness 
due mainly to the fact that the speaker, having only a par- 
tial acquaintance with his subject, is afraid to expose his 
ignorance by speaking too decidedly. One of the main 
difficulties of the task is, of course, the avoidance of 
giving too much weight to the critic’s own political sym- 
pathies. Mr. Morley is, as is well known, if not exactly 
a partisan of the French Revolution, at any rate an 
ardent admirer of the men who chiefly brought it about, 
and as opposed as he can possibly be to the English 
Toryism which met and foiled the efforts of France. He 
has striven valiantly to be impartial, and his great admi- 
ration for Burke’s literary and moral character has as- 
sisted him in being so. Only in the last few pages where 
it is not in human nature, perhaps, to hold the scales 
perfectly even, is there some sign of partisanship. It 
cannot be too often repeated, and certainly could not 
escape the notice of so clear-sighted a man as Mr. Morley, 
that Burke was the soul of the counter revolution. More 
than the despots of Eastern and Northern Europe, more 
than the religious reactionism of the Catholic revival, 
more than any mere sentimental and aristocratic pre- 
judices, the magnificent eloquence of that noble series 
of works which began with the “ Thoughts on the French 
Revolution,” and ended with the “ Letters on a Regicide 
Peace,” helped to stem the tide of the outbreak. For 
some considerable time it was Burke contra mundum. 
Pitt was more than lukewarm in the cause, the conti- 
nental sovereigns were divided between class sympa- 
thies and selfish satisfaction at seeing the great French 
Monarchy overthrown and distracted, the people of 
England were half-bewildered and half-actuated by a 
kind of sentimental sympathy. It was Burke who 
changed all this,.and arrayed Europe against the mur- 
derers of their King, the enemies of religion and social 
order, the apostles of riot and plunder. No human being 
with political sympathies vivid enough to induce him to 
take a side at all can avoid taking a side here. We do 
not agree with the side Mr. Morley has taken. But he 
has taken it quite fairly and honestly, and even those 
who disagree with his view of the facts can find nothing 
to object to in his manner of presenting them. As to the 
literary merits of the book they are what they might be 
expected to be. Had Mr. Morley got his colleagues in 
this series to do their contributions as well as he has 
done his, it would have formed a most important contri- 
bution, not merely to what may be called the library of 
instruction, but to English literature. 
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Mr. Besant’s book was perhaps more difficult to do 
than Mr. Morley’s ; it is certain that it very much worse 
done, In the first place, Mr. Besant is infected with the 
detestable picturesque heresy, He has visited the Loire 
country where Rabelais was born. This is at it should 
be. But instead of telling us straightforwardly what 
Chinon looks like at the present day, he must needs tell 
us how the boy Rabelais would see this and that and the 
other—a tiresome mannerism which we had hoped had 
gone out of fashion. In his critical opinions, too, Mr. 
Besant seems to us usually wrong, and his knowledge of 
the literature of his period is extremely deficient. He 
tells us, for instance, that the famous jargon of the 
Limousin scholar in Pantagruel is a parody of “the new 
French sought to be introduced by Ronsard and _ his 
friends.” Now, as at the time that this. jargon was 
written Ronsard was a boy of eight years old, and his 
friends rather younger or not yet born, Rabelais must have 
been a wonderfully prophetic satirist. The truth is; as 
every student of French literature knows, that the school 
satirised is the “ Grand Rhétoriqueur ” school of the close 
of the fifteenth century—the school which began in 
Chartier and culminated in Cretin and Le Maire des 
Belges. Mr. Besant seems to have some special grievance 
against the “King of Poets” and his followers. He 
calls Joachim du Bellay a “ pedant and prig,” which, with 
Mr. Besant’s pardon, shows that he does not know what 
he is talking about. Then he gives us this extraordinary 
sentence about Ronsard himself: “Rabelais was popular, 
Ronsard was left alone ; Rabelais was loved, Ronsard 
was neglected.” It would require a long dissertation to 
show to those who are not acquainted with the facts the 
absolute falsity of this. It will be sufficient to quote the 
words of MM. Darmesteter and Hatzfeld, the latest and 
best literary historians of the sixteenth century in France: 
“Rien ne peut donner une idée de cette admiration 
unanime. Pendant quarante années il (Ronsard) de- 
meura le sovverain incontesté de la poésie Francaise.” 
Surely, even putting aside the falsity of his statements, 
Mr. Besant need not have fallen in with the vulgar and 
foolish practice of exalting one writer at the expense of 
another. Rabelais and Ronsard are poles asunder, and 
the man who cannot admire both has no business to 
be a literary critic. However, these defects do not 
make the book entirely worthless. Luckily for Mr. 
Besant, he has adopted and faithfully followed the best 
of all guides on his subject, M. Jean Fleury.. Some- 
times, indeed, the following is rather too close, for wecan 
see no reason why Lucian’s vexvoyavreia, usually called 
in English ‘ Menippus,” should appear in the French 
form “ Nécyomancie.” But it is better to follow a good 
guide too servilely than to go wrong. M. Fleury has gene- 
rally kept Mr. Besant fairly right, and has saved him from 
showing such ignorance of his subject as distinguished 
his recent writings on Froissart. His account of Gargantua 
and Pantagruel is lively and fairly sufficient. We differ, 
indeed, im toto from his prefatory statement that nobody 
but the student can be advised to read Rabelais. The 
Curé of Meudon is not, of course, a child’s author or a 
lady’s, though ladies have been known to read much 
worse things. But why any man of full age should not 
read “the abounding book” either in its own incom- 
parable tongue or in the racy English of Urquhart, and 
the not much inferior rendering of Motteux, we honestly 
profess ourselves unable to tell. Mr. Besant has made 
little attempt to disengage critically the virtue of his 
subject, and as his ideas on the relation of Rabelais to the 
thought and learning of his time are almost certainly 
wrong, it is perhaps not'to be regretted that he:has 
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omitted to do so. The purely narrative part of his book - 
—that which gives a compte rendu of the works of | 
Rabclais—is pleasant reading, and will give a very fair 
idea of the original to those who are too lazy, or too 
prudish, or too devoid of catholic literary sympathy to 
read that original itself. For all such persons we are 
very sorry, for they debar themselves the entrance to a 
gallery of gorgeous devices the like whereof is not to be 
found in all the books that the wit of man has written, 





FICTION. 


Mate of the Fessica ; A Story of the South Pacific. By F. 
Frankfort Moore, author of “ Where the Trail Runs Now,” 
&c. (Marcus Ward and Co.)—We are not familiar with 
Mr. Frankfort Moore’s works, though after an enumera- 
tion of four of them upon the title-page of the present 
novel, we meet with the magic generalisation “ &c.,” 
which means so much in some cases, so little in others. All 
we can say is that if the previous works of this writer were 
as exciting as the “ Mate of the Yessica,” Mr. Moore has 
added his full quantum of sensationalism to contemporary 
literature. Though his latest book is not without some 
indications of talent, it is uneven in execution, and the style 
generally does not surpass that of a youth fresh from school. 
When Mr. Moore drops into humour, also, which he does 
about as happily as Mr. Silas Wegg of immortal memory 
“dropped into poetry,” he is scarcely to be congratulated 
upon the result. Take an example. In the outset he 
describes a very hot day in Melbourne. So melting was the 
sun that “it was only a question of time when jujubes and 
gelatine lozenges would be sold by the pint instead of the 
pound.” “It was a day when everything seemed becoming 
liquid. It was pretty freely circulated that a rather stout 
gentleman, who had been noticed walking up a hill in the 
early part of the day, had been seen coming down about 
noon in the form of a gentle rivulet ; but this news was not 
generally believed.” But if Mr. Moore’s humour is not 
quite equal to that of our best writers, he makes up for this 
and other defects by his plot. We do not feel ourselves 
competent to pronounce upon his nautical knowledge in all 
points ; but few more improbable stories have been told 
than that of the first and second mate at Melbourne sign- 
ing their articles for the esstca. The hero of the 
story, Charles Barton, is a youth who has flung up or 
declined the quiet life of a solicitor in England to see some- 
thing of the world. He is cast off by his father, and 
eventually finds himself at Melbourne. Here he rescues a 
lovely young lady from the hands of a drunken gold-digger, 
but when she asks her deliverer to call upon her father he 
declines. In a boarding-house he overhears a conversation 
between an old comrade of his, one Phil Carter, and a Mr. 
Stephens. The latter wants a first mate for the Fessica on 
her homeward voyage, and Barton accepts the post, Carter 
being his second. The articles are signed in the most 
mysterious way ; the youths are kept in the low den of a Jew 
until the time of sailing, and the ship puts off shortly after 
midnight. All the circumstances are so suspicious that no 
youth of the character of Barton would have had anything 
to do with the vessel whatever. The ship sails, how- 
ever, and is followed by the police-boat, the master 
of the Yessica, Mr. Stephens, being “ wanted” by the 
Melbourne authorities. Terrible damage is inflicted on 
the police, and the ¥essica pursues her course. Barton dis- 
covers that her only passengers are the young lady, to whom 
he rendered a service at Melbourne, and her father, Mr. 
Longwood. The latter is supposed to have nine chests of 
gold on board, but they ‘really only contain lead. Barton 
becomes acquainted with the further facts that Stephens is 
an impostor and a convict, and that with the connivance of 
his captain and crew he has stolen the Yesszca, and means to 
possess himself of the wealth of Mr. Longwood. Barton and 
Miss Longwood, of course, fall desperately in love with each 
other. We shall not detail the means by which the hero 
manages to circumvent the nefarious intentions of Stephens, 
nor the terrible end which overtakes the latter and most of 
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his crew. After passing through the gravest perils, Barto; 
and Miss Longwood are happily married, and in order to 
make pecuniary matters between the poor mate and the rich 
heiress even, Barton’s father conveniently dies, after having 
destroyed the will by which he cut off his son, so that th 
latter inherits all his property. As already intimated, 
have rarely read a more improbable story than that of t 
manning and sailing of the Yessica; but this, we presume, 


of the novel. There is certainly plenty of incident in it,and 
the author has confined himself to two volumes instead of the 
orthodox three. 


The Garden at Monkhoime. By Annie Armitt. 3 vols. 
(S. Tinsley and Co.)—This is a pretty little story of moderate — 
interest and ability. As far as we can see, the whole of the 
lives of the—shall we say four—hcroes and one heroine 
appear to have been passed for the most part ina garden, — 
The first volume would be very improving for naughty boys. 
The eldest of the four children (who, by-the-bye, are all 
cousins), named Redfern, being a most disobedient young 
person, is always in trouble which is more or less deserved. © 
The second boy, Alfred, is an amiable, good-looking, ~ 
ordinary lad, without much character. Gerald, the third, is 
a sneak and a coward, one of those kind of “ young gentle- 
men” who require to be sent to a public school and — 
thoroughly licked into shape, a miserable little wretch who 
cries at everything. The girl Letty is a nice old-fashioned “he 
sort of child, who, with a less sweet disposition might have ae 
grown up anything but pleasant, considering the way shewas 
spoilt by her grandfather. Towards the end of the first 
volume the children are separated, and, with the exception of % 
Alfred and Letty, do not meet again until they are grown up. © 
The latter living entirely at Monkholme with her grandfather, _ 
and the others going there to visit him, of course both — 
Redfern and Alfred are in love with Letty, and she becomes ~ 
engaged to the former, who, however, is of so morose and _ 
unpleasant a disposition, continually fancying she does not 
care for him, that at last in utter despair of taming this un- _ 
happy specimen of a lover, she gives him up, and to simplify 
the very complicated and exceedingly nove/-like will of her 
grandfather, marries Alfred, who has grown up as easy-going _ 
and pleasant as he was in his boyish days. Gerald develops © 
into a snob, and is too great anonentity to be ofany interest. — 
We have merely given a brief outline of the story, which is — 
quite harmless, and, as we have said, of but moderate interest. 
It would adorn a nursery shelf side by side with “A Mug for 
a Good Boy.” Wehope for better things from the authoress, 
though we wish that the ranks of the ordinary run of lady 
novelists were thinned. 


The Sole Reward of so Much Love. A Novel by Maurice 
Wilton. (S. Tinsley and Co.)—A curious medley of morbid 
improbabilities, which our readers would hardly thank us for 
detailing for their benefit. In a world peopled with utterly 
unreal and impossible beings, it would be manifestly hyper- 
critical to take exception to any one particular marionette ; 
yet it is exasperating, after reading 200 pages about the 
unnatural doings of the peculiarly heavy father, who worries 
his wife into an early grave, disinherits his son, and slowly 
“ murders ” his daughter, to be gravely told on the 214th page 
that “there are many men like Squire Heathfield.” The plot 
is beyond us, but the title we may explain by informing the 
curious, that the before-named disinherited son is the receiver, 
and the devoted daughter the donor, of the “ so much love,” 
and the “sole reward” is a memorial window in a very 
ritualistic church. The reader will jump to the happy con- 
clusion that at least the heroine dies. She does, but it is 
only in the last chapter, and her lingering illness is, in truth, 
very trying. 

Heronden; or, Some Passages of Country Life, By G, 
Goldney. (Provost and Co.)—This is the second edition of 
a good, healthy novel for girls. It undoubtedly approximates 
somewhat to the “ goody ” class, but does not quite belong to 
that feeble description of fiction, for, on the whole, the cha- 
racters are possible, do not think of their neighbours’ souls 
overmuch, and are not preternaturally virtuous* and self- 


the hands of his aunt or grandmother. There will be nothing 
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to shock the old lady’s sense of propriety, and yet it is suffi- 
ciently pleasant reading to while away a couple of spare 
hours. 





STRAY LEAVES. 


ccc inosmenee 

HE lamented death of Keith Johnston, before half his 
journey from Dar-es-Salaam was completed, will, we fear, 

be the end of the Geographical Society’s expedition to Lakes 
Nyanza and Tanganyika. The funds subscribed were 
only between £3000 and £4000, and the last £500 were 
despatched a few weeks ago. Mr. Johnston’s colleague, Sir 
Rutherford Alcock reports as still heading the expedition, 
but from the subdued tone of his letter announcing the fact 
it is evident that even Sir Rutherford, who never errs in the 
direction of pessimism, is not very sanguine as to anything 
ever coming of it. The truth is, long before his death— 
before even starting on his journey—the late leader of the 
Nyanza expedition was convinced that it was better for man 
o be alone in African exploration. Burton and Speke were, 
as all the world who reads pamphlets is aware, not the 
David and Jonathan of the Eastern Lakes expedition ; 
Livingstone quarrelled with all his associates in his second 
journey ; Captain Faulkner and Mr. Young were not more 
happy in their co-partnership ; while, without any reflection 
on either Mr. Johnston or Mr. Thomson, we may add that 
they did not form exceptions to the rule that two white men 
are ill fitted to explore the Dark Continent at the same time. 


THE Russian missionaries have gained so strong a footing 
in Japan that they have started a weekly newspaper of their 
own, called the Keokwi Khootsi, or Evangelical Messenger, 
giving ccount of their operations, and published in the 
Russi Japanese languages. Wearecredibly informed 
that there are at present not less than 10,000 converts to the 
Russo-Greek religion in Japan. 


THE September volume of the “ New Plutarch” series of 
lives of men and women of action will be “ Abraham Lincoln 
and the Abolition of Slavery,” by Charles G. Leland. Messrs. 
Marcus Ward and Co. are the publishers. 





Mr. S. PHILLIpPs Day’s book, “Life and Society in 
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or the etcher the plate will be a most desirable possession. 
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THE following works which have been “ out of print” for 
many years, by the popular and gifted author, Mrs. Hofland, 
are preparing, and will follow in “The Favourite Library” 
at intervals of a month: “The Daughter of a Genius,” 
“ Theodore,” and “ Ellen the Teacher.” 


PERG fe ee 


A NEW monument to Burns was unveiled on Saturday last 
ee in the Ayrshire town of Kilmarnock. familiar to all readers 
$e of the poet’s life and worship. A considerable amount of ill- 


feeling has been occasioned by the scant attention paid to 


his nephew and other relations. It is rather remarkable, 
too, that Mr. Scott Douglas, the latest editor of Burns, was 
in the course of the proceedings hooted down. 


MR. DUNCAN MACGREGOR, Professor of Mental Science 
in the University of Otago, is understood to be preparing a 
volume on Antipodean Philosophy. Although Mr. Mac- 
gregor was educated at the University of Aberdeen, he is. 
not a disciple of Professor Bain. 
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2 America,” will shortly be published by Messrs. Newman and | 

+ Co., of Hart Street. From the headings of the chapters given 

‘ in the prospectus, it bids fair to be a very interesting work, 

a* and the author’s experience of America well qualifies him to 
write on the subject. 

THE current number of Z’Ar# contains an admirable 
etching by M. Rajon from Bonnat’s portrait of Victor Hugo 
which was exhibited in this year’s Salon. The portrait 
itself was much admired, and M. Rajon’s peculiar skill in 
interpreting such work has seldom been better displayed. 
The likeness is excellent, and to admirers either of the poet 





THE death isannounced of Méme: Loreau, who rendered 
immense services to ‘in France by 
her translations of the African of Livingstone, Sir 
S. Baker, and Speke, and, more recently, of those of Stanley 
and Cameron. The notes which this lady appended showed 
her thorough acquaintance with the “Dark Continent,” its 
fauna and its flora. 


M. EDMOND ABOUT has sent a donation to the News- 
vendors’ Benevolent and Provident Institution, and also an 
explanation of the reason of his absence from the Festival 
held on the 7th June. 


THE literary news from Russia this week is as follows :— 
The lectures of Sir John Lubbock are announced as forth- 
coming at St. Petersburg. Herbert Spencer's recent. work 
on Ethics is also in the press. Professor F. Brun of the 
Odessa University has published the first volume of 
“Researches into the History and Geography of Southern 
Russia.” The latest discoveries of the authorities in the 
former Turkish pachalik of Azoff and the Crimea are incor- 
porated in the work. Madame Duchovsky, who was present 
with the Russian army during the occupation of Erzeroum 
has brought out a volume called “From the Diary of a 
Russian Lady at Erzeroum” (“Eez dvernika Roosksi 
Jenstcheni v. Erzeroum”). Recently, State Secretary Grote 
and the head of the prison committee at St. Petersburg, pre- 
sented the Government with a collection of books, Russian 
and foreign, which they had formed on prison management. 
The Government has now decided that these shall form the 
nucleus of a State library to be established in the Prison 
Department of the Ministry of Home Affairs. The 
University of Warsaw has acquiesced in the request of Pro- 
fessor Shoer, of Zurich, that it should assist him with 
materials referring to the rise and progress of the healing art 
in Poland for the work he is editing on “ The General History 
of Pharmacy.” The Ministry of War has commenced, after 
many delays, the compilation of a history of the war of 
1877-8. The Russian Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge has decided to bring out a cheap biography and 
edition of the poet Pushken’s works for sale among the 
masses. “The Deeds of Peter the Great” (“ Dayanie Petra 
Veleckavo ”) is the title of a work, in fifteen volumes, which 
has made its appearance at Moscow. 


DR. VON BULOW will probably return to this country 
soon, to bewitch London. and the provinces with his piano- 


- forte recitals. 


IT is reported in some of the provincial papers that Mr. 
William Minto will shortly publish. a continuation of his 
“Characteristics of English Poets.” 


AN. interesting account of Borneo may be expected to 
appear shortly from the pen of Mr. Everett, a naturalist at 
present residing there; Mr. Everett has already sent at 
least one communication to a learned society here. 


THE Russian journalistic notes are as under :—With the 
new year will appear at Warsaw a weekly journal, printed in 
German, called the Slavische Rundschau, and intended 
to make the public of Europe familiar with the growth 
and tendency of the Slavonic literature. At Moscow, 
in September, will be published the first number of 
Teatralni Bibliotek, a monthly review of theatrical affairs. 
Special. attention will be paid to the interests of the 
private and municipal theatres in the provinces, of which 
there are 300 in Russia. This week the first number of the 
Svertchka, edited by G. Freudenberg, has been printed at 
Odessa. A libel action brought by M.de Soucanton, the 
English Consul, at Revel, against the local correspondent of 


the Golos, M. d’Albertine, for terming him a “ traitor and a - 


spy,” in having revealed to the English Government, the, 
secret departure of the Cimdbria from Revel last year, 
Soucanton being a Russian subject, has been dismissed by 
the St. Petersburg court. Soucanton denied having betrayed 
the State secret, and d’Albertine showed that he had. only 
represented public feeling in his letter. A libel case has 
been commenced against G. Zelenoff, editor of the Odeski 
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Vestih for certain asticles reflecting upon G. Zelenovsky, Pre- 
sident of the Odessa Mechanics’ Institute. The Censor at 
Odessa has been imprisoned for passing a revolutionary 
pamphlet. A fire having occurred on the Ist instant at the 
printing office of Voljski Vestnik, at Saraloff, the publication 
of the paper has been temporarily suspended. The editor of 
the Xiev/anin gave a dinner to the journalists on his staff 
last week to celebrate the fifteenth anniversary of the esta- 
blishment of the paper. 
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including Excursions to Brighton and the Isle of Wight. With 4 Maps and 
14 Plans, 6s. 

Paris and Raviross, 6s. Belgium and Holland, 5s. The Rhine, 6s. Northern 
Germany, 5°. Southern Germany and Austria, 8s. Northern Italy, 6s. 
Seer "air and Rome, 6s. Southern Italy, Sicily, and Malta, 6s. Switzer- 

land, Palestine and Syria, £t- Lower Egypt and Mount Sinai, 15s. 
Traveller's Manual of Conversation, 3s. Eastern Alps, Tyrol, and Salizkammer- 
gut, 6s. Norway ard Sweden, gs. j 





DULAU and CO., 37, Soho Squire, Lonion. 





At all the Libraries. 


The Tuirp Epition of the Popular Novel, 
DELICIA. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MISS MOLLY.” 


Is Now Ready in One Volume, price 7s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD ani SONS, Edinburgh and Loadon. 








Just Published. Price 3s. 6d. 


The Return from the Captivity, Isandula, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By the Rev. THOMAS TILSTON. 


London: HOULSTON and SONS, Paternoster Square. 





To be had of all Booksellers, price 4s. 64. 


CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, and 


all other Diseases of the Respiratory Organs, wich their 
Specific Treatment 


By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Hyrornospuites axnp IN¥ALANTS. 
J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2, Langham Place, London, W. 





“A FACT.” “A FACT.” 


Worthy of every Lady’s consideration. 


;s PURE LYONS SILK is worn by the EMPRESS 


EUGENIE AND ALL THE ROYAL FAMILI€¢S IN EUROPE. ° 

Any length ee will be forwarded, carriage paid, to any Railway — 
in the British I 

Patterns Rot on S Soallontine to the coareneehs J. Forbes. , 

Price from 2s. 11d. to 10-. ee oe. . : 

These siiks are »mported d om Lyons and are to be had at manufac- 
turer’s charges from the LYON'S SILK AGENCY COMPANY, 76, Aliers- ” 
gate-street, London, E.C, 
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“ The aise 291, 
“ The Tool Chest,” 


CITY WAREROOM, 


28, Holborn Viaduct. 








STEAM FACTORY, 


on application or seen at the Factory as above. 


in the Starch adds a beautiful gloss to the linen. 


MERCHANTS, in Preserving Fggs, Butter, Hams, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
ELECTRO SILVER PLATE. 


Oxrorp Street, W. Mansion House Bui.vincs, E.C., Lonpon, 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive 


Public, LEA & PERKINS have bone Meine , 
adopted a NEW LA a 
OETA Od 


their signature thus 


Which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and 
without none is genuine. 
GS Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and 
BLACKWELL, London ; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by Dealers in Sauces »hroughout the World. 


NO MORE DOCTORS OR MEDICINE. 


KOPF & CO’S SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS, 
Extract of Beef. Essence of ditto, Food of Life. 


All these prenraire. are approved of by the Faculty. 


The Tourist, Explorer, , Sportsman, Soldier, and Sailor should visit 
KOPF’S ESTABLISHMENT.” 
Tees of the highest order from the Medica), Clerical, and Legal 
essions. 


The only Address is 
5, AGAR STREET, STRAND, w.c. 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN INDIA. 


THE TIMES OF INDIA. 


DAILY AND WEEKLY EDITIONS. 


THE TIMES oF INDIA, having been for many years the leading Da//y 
i of India ac fan presents to English , Advertisers unusual 
vantages. 

Published at Bombay, the néarest pert to Europe, and now the Cer tral Port 
of the whole of the passage traffic through the Suez Canal, the ‘'rmes oF InDIA 
has two or three days’ eames of puopees informaticn over jour nals priated in 
the other Presidencies ; and this ed with the high qhicetiar this 
journal has attained in a Colaendel o and I iterary point of view, has secured it 
an important circulation, act ool, in Bombay, but throughout India, as well as 
in A Veo the towns of the 
and Ja 

En ish ‘Manufacturers, Shippers, Hotel Keepers, Publishers, Managers of 
Public Companies, and Rusiness Men with good investments to offer, 
will therefore find aes Times o¥ InDiA a medium for their Advertisements 

une wr out of Euro 

The “WEEKLY "OVERLAND eo} aoe Home readers, presents 
not only the principal news, articles, respondence fron its own 
daily columns, but a General Sum of all that i is impotent in the rest of the 
Indian Press. Yearly Subscriptions (in Gacrae os 

Se oan as. W. J. Jounson, 


For terins for Advertisements in 
at the London Office, 121, Fleet Street, 


HENRY A. TVORY £60. Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— 
Orchestral Iron Frame Ptano.— {Pitter insirament can be played 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— 
Orchestral lron Frame Piano.— 
woOOD GREEN, N.| Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.— 


J. TOTTMAN AND CO.,, 


CORK bawnmeled per Pg oy MERCHANTS, AND PATENT BOTTLE MERCHANTS, 
EWINGTON CAUSEWAY, OFFICE No. 
FTER a long experience: have great pleasure in introducing to the Nob lit and the Public, their 
4 gg PeDICATy? DEE, which is most om, - n — — Eee ae = it guards a z, 
ome st the rk Cannot extract exce 
Siena Dottie has boon ot hed” For coated elves apples cape ave not vequred, 20d te tapas thawel eveliod: waite the helkeee of tes elation 
a fifth of the cost. Great expense has been lavished on this invention to present the Public with a completely novc] aud perfect article. Samples can be forwarded 


Coast, in the Persian Gulf, and in China 


THE | EXAMINER. Pee 1069 


BUY YOUR BOY A BOX OF TOOLS AND YOURSELF. E To0L CHEST, 
AIP OXFORD STREET, W.; 


Or at the Branch Establishment, 


293, EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 








Piano and Harmoniym on on® 
Keyboard. 


1 Dretie, adapted for Church or 
Drawing-room. 


Perfect and most simple in me- 
chanical arrangement. 


{ Supplies the great want of this 
musical age. 





pillage frequently occurring with 


ATTENTION IS PARTICULARLY CALLED 


FLEMING’S” BEST ENCLISH REFINED POWDERED BORAX. 


The uses to which it can be advantageously applied are very numerous, amongst which may te specified: Launpry P : 
ian uslins dipped in he Solution are »endered enbdinanate. "T Uprosee,, -A-amalt quantity mixed 
fete ae OILET. ae Tooth Powder ; one a yan igh — - ae Hair Wash, and vuntos the tkin soft and white. 
sed by Dyggs and BLeacnerRs, as a Mordant an ri TARCH MANUFACTURERS, in the preparation, giving a beautif 
Goccams = DRYSALTERS, ~~ General es, Popa. reer nt Fluxing an ope Mapicat Men, fi a4 Waunds oy ear aealonier 
EMENT MANUFACTURESS, in the preparation of t inest Cement. CANDLE MANUFACTURERS, in the formation of the etely Destru Wick. 
Fresh Meat of every description. PouLTErRers and Pianbehonek ore eneas Provision 


In Penny Packets or in Bulk. Ofall Oilmen, Grocers, and Chemists. Sole Agents in London—SMITH BROTHERS. 49, Wilson Street, Finstury Square, £.C. 
nnn renee 


EOLOG Y.—In the Pref. "g 
(-; “ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” rang ee specae rs 


says :—“ As it is impossible to enable the reader reader to recognise rocks 
at sight by the se of oso <a or figures, he will do do wel to es a 
TENNAST (rap (149 $tand) cacher of Mineralogy at Kine College Col 
4 % r in at s College, Toedon 
These col ectnes are rnd) Teacher th: following terms, in plain Mahogany 
100 steal in Cabinet, with Three TrayS......0....000 
se Specimens, i - Cabinet, —_ fi joa: ba ckdeds ts 3 $ 
Specimens, in t. with Nine WEFS.cossseree 
o Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen Drawers... one ‘s ; 


More extensive Collections, at 50 to 5000 ssinadidcite 





IAMONDS and other PRECIOUS STONES, 


Scientific to GE 
VALUE, “WRYCE WR RIGHT, “Mosmlegiogs ee, Gone ied sone 
on, W. 





DIAMONDS 

vawearane M R. STREETER, 
warcues | NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
CLOCKS ORIGINATOR and SOLE INTRODUCER of 
SILVER STANDARD 18-CARAT GOLD JEWELLERY. 


READY MONEY VALUE GIVEN 


FOR 


READY MONEY PAYMENTS. 





CATALOGUE POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 


HEAL AND SON 
IIAVE ON SHOW THE. LARGEST STOCK 
IN LONDON OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON’S CATALOGUE, with 450 Designs of 
Bedsteads and Bedroom Furuiture, with Price Lists of 
Bedding, sent Free by Post. 





197, 108, N, W.C. 
197, 198, } Torrennam Court Roap, Lonpo c. 
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TAaKd NOTICE. 
The HOROGRAPH is now ready: | 


HIS New WRITING and PRINTING INSTRU- 





MENT enables of W; Circulars. Plans. fe., 0 to be Ss eS 
cated by hundreds and ima , cheaper, and better 
by any other process. 
Invaluable for commercial men, clergymen ee ee engineers, accountants, 
solicitors, schools, public and private, and and all pu bodies and institutions. 
Full particulars from the Patentees, 


NEWTON, WILSON, & CO., 
144, HIGH HOLBORN, and 144, CHEAPSIDE. 


The HYDE PARK CHINA and GLASS 
DEPOT, 
74, EDGWARE ROAD. 





AUGUSTUS BRAUN 


Bgcs to return thanks for the patronage bestowed on him for the past ten years, 
oat yeeros ly solicit Noblemen and Gentlemen to INSPECT his vast 
BOHEMIAN GLASS, BLUE CHINA DESSERT 


AND DINNER SERVICES, 


now so much approved of by the Aristocracy. 


He has also a large Assortment of every description of TABLE and 
TOILET WARE. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


192, FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
THE. PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDER OVER 20s. 


Per Ream. s. d. 
Fine Cream Laid Note .. ee on ee as -. from 2 o 
ee ee ee - 3 0 
Superfine Thick Cream Laid Note, Black Border « o- - 40 
es te “ Patent” as 2 6 
Sareea I Note Papers i -cagte sie dS = 6 . 
T 
The Vellum Wove eClub House” Note. Cream or Bl a 


Be oh oe tee 


COLOUR STAMPING —_— reduced to 18. per 100. Polished Steel 
Dies, sunk by the best artists in the trade, at about half the prices charged by 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE post free. 


HE LONDON & CHATHAM SUPPLY STORES, 
4 STATION ROAD. ELEPHANT AND CASTLE, S.E. 


Notice To THE Pustic. 

The Proprietors of the London Provision uaint the Publi 
that they hans OPENED « BRANCH ESTABLIGHMERT ne meee 
address, within a fiw doors of the London and Ch«tham Railway Station, for 
the purpose of supplying Provisions at the lowest possible prices. 

Particular attention is requested to the subjoined tariff, the Proprietors 
telling stewed ik doccrasms dle vicea Us tee ineas ecneaated 1. 


HOW TO LIVE IN ENGLAND. 





x Ib. Dairy-fed Pork  .. én «- 64a. Delicious. 

x Ib, Breakfast Bacon .. Pee e- Gd. Very Mild. 

x Ib. Rich Curd Cheece .. 3 e- 6. Quiet a Treat. 

5° Form Bowes Bote. ee os ba Ss fom Doles. 

Large ne ee ee ee cw 

4 Ibs. Farm aor tient. os -» 61. Home Made. 

4 so Bag phot Se ve e. ee ee = beeen Flake. 

2 Loaf oist Sugar ** ee rystallized, 

4 Ib. New Leaf Tea a «+ e+ 6d. First Importation. 

7 Ibs. Bag Flowery.Potatoes .. -» 6d. Tipperary. 
Wasuht | 231bs. ee for . ee 5s. 





NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


20, Cross Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. 
MR. THOMAS HEATLEY 


Bagcs to inform the Public that he has REMOVED to his NEW PREMISES 
as above, where, in addition to his old-established Trade as a BUILDER and 
CONTRACTOR, he intends to carry on the Profession of 


HOUSE, LAND, AND ESTATE AGENT, 


and is prepared to make ADVANCES on every description of HOUSEHOLD 
PROPERTY, whether for immediate sale or otherwise. Short Leaseholds 
Purchased ; and all transactions carried out at the shortest notice compatible 
with reason. 












MESSRS. JAS. STERNE and CO, 


AVE nowfor INSPECTION and SALEa LARGE 
SUPPLY of every description of 


AMERICAN SOUPS, CONDIMENTS, & TOMATOS, 


In Tins, and invite large Consumers, Asylums, Hotel and Restaurant 
to view the same, being prepared to enter into contracts with wholesale t 
on mcst favourable terms, 
Syerces ae esnerene te Sevptied 94 lags than Gorguerative omnes 
Price Lists forwarded on application. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


HE “VICTORIA” SPRING MATTRESS and 
Tue petro, oe ENCY. 5 only at THE CAV ae DISH © 
ACT Margaret Stre-t, vendish 

Square, W. Never becomes Hollow in the Comfortable— 

Durable. ted for Wood or [ron Steads. ie 
Being made higher in the middle than at the sides, and placed upon the bed- 

$teads as an ordinary sore not let in, it is impossible for your bed to at any 

time sink below aa uni evel. a 
If IS CONDUCIVE tO HRALTH. A really good spring bed should — a 

a giving pressure against the spine. The major cordon ea the springs are 

pooey placed. near the head of the mattress, and a proportionate 

pear ef should, however, be noted that the springs can be placed in — 

ition rb the option of the user 
ante is easily cleaned ; hot water may be used without injury. Speeially ei 

cable for Hospitals or ‘the Sick Wards of Public Institutions, as it can be a 

disinfected. Pe 
No palliasse or straw mattress required. ee 
The sides of this bed are composed of best linen ticking, thereby presenting —__ 

the appearance of an ordinary mattress. Naas 
Can be fixed by anyone withou: disfiguring the bedstead. 
Is very portable; a doz-n beds may be put into two parcels, thus render- 
ing it convenient for transit or shiopae 
—_ best steel springs, s pecially designed for for this bed ; and also clean, | 
white, carefully selected wood invariably be used. 

Paice List 3f. 3.6 aft. «ft. 3 4.6 “ft § 5§ ft. 
oy co «. 20/- 22/6 246 256 266 27/6 2% 
“Victoria” Forpinc Camp Bepsteap (for one person) 7s. 6d. ; 

S. TAYLOR, Manager. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, er 
Of s7, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 
opposite the British Museum), BS 
Will be glad to forward his New Pamphlet, gratis and post free, which explains 
the only perfectly Painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH : 
(protected by Her Majesty's Royai Letters Patent), 

WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS. a 
Loadon, 1862; Paris, 1867; Philadelphia, 1876; Vienna, 1873; _ 

and New York, 1853. . 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 





TESTIMONIAL. 7? 


an. 

“« My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and) 
attention displayed in the construction of my Y Artificial Teeth, which render 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am "olad to hear that you have 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent to protect waat I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty’ 
oe ti hapten HUICHINS, the Q 

y Surgeon-. to ueen. 

“G. H. Jones, Esq.” 


LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


hae Hedimeecerteeey Aagey i pcb a tags Se ny Se 
in complaints, pox, diseases arising from congested liver 

ol men, by ene oae feaheae blood, thereby teas the indacniean af suenditany 
fevers, and other eruptive 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113, HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E:C. 


A Pure, Wholesome, Refreshing, Invigorating, 
Non-Intoxicating, 


NEW SUMMER DRINK, 


Of great Delicacy and Flavour, 
superior to anything yet offered to 












FOR 21/- 


OFFICE— 


16, Stoney Street, 
SOUTHWARK, S.E. 
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PAYNE AND CO’S 
Patent Improved Anti-Corrosive Boiler Fluid. 


DESTRUNG AD SPL, BRRORION AND 


Manufactured only by 
PAYNE & CO., 36, Cherry Garden Street, London, S.E. 


HIS is the PERFECT REMEDY for 


, PREVENTING CORROSION ; Boilers clean 
fn a Pe pn epee eer cme! airy and 
liabi eee a eden tte ae is considerable ; 


"The price is only Gu per gallon. en. & will 
horse week wi 
ve aay tae Saal “One ie eqmailig ott Seipp Clem ones 


remove any incrustation from 
It may be — seine Kgs frem water cistern, or through 
oe ctor or safety valve. 
the man-hole is open, the Boiler will only be required to be swept out. 
Experience has ved that the saving in fuelalone more than compensates 
for the cost of the » whilst the saving of time occupied in removing 


usually 
the corrosion OP ee chippimg hammers, and the cost of labour. and the 
damage her process, is a matter of great moment to the 


Bc 
Orr Bh used in London, and also in 
t Britain. 


This Fiuic is most extensively and 
the principal manofactu: ing districts throughout 
Registered Trade Mark— No, 812. 
References—Her Majesty’s Engineers. Testimonials by many E minent Firms. 


MESSRS. H. WALLER & CO., 


Ha naheny pees ee eee. 
— World-renowned 


COALS 


IN LONDON, 


Now determine to come on to the Market themselves, thereby saving to Con- 
sumers the extra mses which must nec ily accrue to Customers by 
employing Agenis. ey have taken Offices at 


WALLBROOK HOUSE, 


37, WALBROOK, MANSION HOUSE, 


and guarantee to su direct from their own Co'lieries every description of 
Gate aan eee prices (published and forwarded on application). 
Should it be desired, a Representative will attend on Customers and explain the 
4 Sdnpeahilicy pf he vations sone of Coal. 








PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVFR, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial i over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
sisting “by abee tonics that are sent into the 


_ HOLMAN 


without hich di 
Ni in igestion and good ¥ vitalising fluids 


OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all f 
in the — ig oe oe Medicres 1 Malarious, 
i &c. gy <a for you what a = 
compared ahd anaes on aa As . 
fa remedy for cheapnes: safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends to every 


[* ALSO HAS 


Child's Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, rcs. ; Special Size, x5s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll St, Regent St., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 





THE GREAT ANTISEPTIC MEDICINE. 
Have a Pure Body and Good Health by taking Dr. EVANS’S 


PURE VEGETABLE CARBON, 


NATURE’S GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
Perfectly tasteless and void of smell, and can be taken by the most delicate, 


This is a new and worderful cure for Indigestion, Wind, ee Breath, Head- 
ache, Bile, Acidity, ree Consumption, Eruptions ot the Skin, and 
oa that — sarees from gence Bleod. aim 
nd is unive patronised by persons suffering from Constipation 
complaint Poston | from sluggish action of the internal organs. I i been 
Socarieas, subler ius Gee GOUSeUnaie auapitiie saat beara tice 
notorious, suffer ea 
been supplied for the Atinn foe oe = 
Sold by Chemists in 2-. 
JAMES GOODFELLOW and id COs and 
where also chests for the Colonies can 


© quantities ha 


oS nent 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.—Justly 
Sa tad, Mertens eelaaicnio kate tae 


esteemed the most -_ ee for impurities 

iscovered. Experience shown they not only rest-re but also 
.dular obstructions, old sores, and disorders aniston trom 
Stood, and fay oon cant and all scorbutic 


d . 
health, removing all ga 
and blotches is unaffected by 


an cnet state of 
lape of time, and as they Keep good in Stites he ee en eened by 





stores of of 
of Sse" Foeramtes iomemsiaeatoai ck ed anal pose 
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oo FRESH AND SPLENDID distinction of a 
* Gal adel: newgivinin MyehPart Commypanant o& the Daily 


FR Y’S: COCOA EBETRACT. 


Guaranteed Cocoa 
eae + 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 

re Tom VAA Beas. @&Oo. OA 
A CHOICE PREPARED COCOA. 

“A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard. 


ever 2 Se ee Pen. - a 





LADIES’ ESTABLISHED 806. 
Inventors and Patentees of the 

ELASTIC 

STOCKINGS, SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 

me To his late ee ia a to Her Majesty's 
292, STRAND, LONDON. 

MADE TO ANY . 

MEASURE. N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies, 


Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free. 


SUDDEN MOURNING. 


\ 1 va ESSRS. JAY’S experienced Dressmakers and 
ae travel to we Fp of the kingdom, free of expense to pur- 


or unexpected mourning require the 
Seinestiks ts ecaaten ers. 


house in Regent Street. 
Mourning at a great saving to large or small fainilies, 


JAY’S, 


TIIE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


WHISKERS AND MOUSTACHIOS 


ARE IMMEDIATELY PRODUCED 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


KINGSTON LOTION. 
1/6—One Bottle Guaranteed Sufficient.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the on these 
KINGSTON LOTION somnainioe etc ee 
nota salve. 


LUTION a ee eee oa is not 
teh aaa Gee being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 
eaiveee “LOTION i is invisible oes Parmer sense upon application, and, unlike 
KINGSTON LO ION comer to any address ae enka 


Note THe Appress— 





W. RB. W. WRIGHT, ST. GEORGE ROAD, NEWING7ON, HULL, 


RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT'S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanently Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 

ee — always wana a eure, even in long-standing cases, and 
er all other remedies have failed. 

RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. 

mae OILS are the best knewn remedy in all cases of Bruises, 


ns, Flesh-rents, &c., &c. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s-, 38 4. Ss, 6d. oe 
Re MTOM: are a only by W. R. W. WRIGHT, 
seer OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only, 
RHEUMATIC OILS do not require the sufferer to make any Minas from his 


diet or labour. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are the fiend of all all seafaring men, who. a8 a rule, sulfer 
Scaser Riawenbtians dean pal othaer daw a ta These Oils are of 
selects Soham: Soden tho aching- peice mhich, long 
to cold and wet 


exposure to produces. 
Note the Address—W. RB. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL, 





BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 
THE GREAT REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


HE excruciating Pain is ‘Pain is quickly Relieved and Cured 


These natn teenie an tele tony Oe en 
prevent the Sg a ees vital part.—Sold by all Chemists, at 


gs, 136d. and as. 9d. per box. 


Aneel icp), vane ie 


cenagins npeapiratine 
hg rrr ella mlb tenn ohn inimaniintninauritbesnarnnnan ite 
ee 


mee nares 


ecient ttn 


<raaswertettore 
Ds i is a ie alae 


~~ 


ic 


AMA as cease 


a 
“it a et oa at — s 
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menor erate ee aoe . _ " 
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COLONIAL, Denn. AND Fonnen’ Aebinance. 
The SCOTTISH IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


_ Has made important Redictiovs in the Premiums chargeable for 


Foreign Residence. 
er aediie eae ao or other 


E.C. 


onees {Peer Wie ition Sew, 


1, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and.x6 and 17, PALL MALL, 5S.W. 
‘ Capital, £1,600,000. we ds Invested, £700,00¢. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


eh pie itis La nition acme 
a FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1752. 


rompt Liberal Loss settlements, 
Insurance efectd ia all parts ofthe wold 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
BRITISH: EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1847.—Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 





The Company aes. established on the Mutual Principle, all the profits 
belong to the Members 
It has an ACCUMULA ATED FUND, arising solely from premiums, of nearly 
THREE QUARTERS OF A MILLION. es : esa 
Prospectuses and of the last a ance-sheet, and all needfu 
information, can pe chaninedd ro application to any of the’ Agents of the 
Company, or to 


EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 





BLACKHEATH PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 


Presipent—The LORD. ape. OF ROCHESTER. 


Heap Mast 

Rev. E WILTON ‘SOUTH, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Chancellor’s Medallist and rst Senior Optime. 

Tue STAFF INCLUDES— 


C, F. Linpon, Esq pias tate Demy Magdalen Coilege, Oxford. 


., 12th Wrangler. 

ea att akd, M.A”, late Scholar Si. Joba's College, Oxford. 

H. B. Jupp, Esq., "B.A., late Demy Magdalen Col ford. 

| ee cMULLAN, Esq., s ., ex-Senior Scholar eae s ‘College, Belfast. 


° .» B.A. of Tibi Unwwersit 
Soe And other Ansietnne ears, 
ees ae eee at the Universities and Scholarships at the School 


Tuunsp , mith ber, 
iran wy bot fom the Stcna? STEamTAtv, Proretary Scho 


WIMBLEDON SCHOOL. 


HIS School affords especial means of Preparation 

for the different Military Competitive Appointments. An unusuelly large 

eS of Masters enables each Pupil to receive complete individual instruction 

Dosing the past year TWENTY successful Candidates PASSED 

crest teas tt ipams chia Scher into the Artillery and Infantry, The NEXT TERM 

commences on ember 2. For further information apply to Rev. the Hrap- 
Masters, Wimbledon Surrey. 


IRKBE BC K BANK. Established 1851. 29 
and 30, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated periods, or repayable - 
Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and 

Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keep- 

Accompts- Letters of it and Circvlar Notes issued. 

“he Ban k undertakes the custody cf Securities of Customers, and the 

Collections of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, = Coupons. Stocks and Shares 
purchased and sold, and advances made ther 

Office Hours from xo till 4, anonpting Saanodage: then from to to 2. On 

Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p 
A Pamphlet, with | full particulars on application 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HYDROPATHY AND DIETETICS 
IN SOUTH DEVON. 


ISHOPSTEIGNTON, situate between Daw isH 

and Torquay. A beautiful residence, with extensive Grounds, Sea and 

Moorland Air. Turkish, Electro-Chemical, and the ordinary Baths, under 
Medical Supervision,—For terms and references apply to 


C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 

















ONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s Square, 
London. Founded 1848. 


- Parron—H,R.H.-THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Presipent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modera Literature, in 
various Languages. 


" Sabcritions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life Membershi 

Fifteen Schaar are allowed to Country and HW to Town Members’ 

Resting Rooms opea from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on ication. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


Pisin ter Sic igen Sy" RA NEEDY OC 9 2 + Deury Court, 





THE | EXAMINER. 


AE locete, August “16, 1879. 




















SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS “AWARDED 70 : 
GOODALL’S HOUSEHOLD SPECIA . 


A SINGLE TRIAL SOLtCH : rena ra ea ee 


NOT YET TRIED 
Crone YORKSHIRE RELISH; . , Tare 


The most delicious aud Cheapest | ; 
we ‘Warranted pure and free from avy injurious iH 


Enriches Hot Joints, Soups, Stews, &c. i if 
Delicious to ove, Steaks, Fish, Sc.  asiqqed 
with all Gravies. rites 


and enterprise. 
A household Thousands of bottles sold daily. 
Krown all over the world. 
Beware of Colourable I mitations. a 
CAUTION. —On each Label is our Traps Marx, Willow Pattern Plate, and 3 
name, Goopatt, Bacxnouse, and Co. No other is genuine. 
OODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 
‘This Cheap and Excellent sauce makes the plainest viands chunhieatail : 
pees dishes most delicious. The most saiion ted culinary connoisseurs © 
ok Se pee to the YORKSHIRE RELISH, on t the igang oe 
is senda nor its uancy is overpowering, an t its in aes 
send BY sat enaall tnatdles Oo Peete flavour of the dishes to which it is ee 
E i . game, = cold meats, — 
in concoc sou ragouts, — 
conan open he hen onl mee GER So Otaan, Chain 
&c., in bottles, 6d., 18., and 2s. each. z ae — 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


’ 7? 18, Om, 





saw youu ail fo . Ss eee ee 

our celebrated hot e oy sdeboard bas sere ined, 
Io eas Nate Rela oad 8 re me co Page oe 
“Sy ede 


poor saree Or eee eae ee magazines, &c., very often made me 
Ts tet ah ve eee I Save, ve, your 
re Relish aways bi gs meto. Sometimes I have a hot joint that it 
meat that it makes exceedingly tasty and 
with sou oi te eenians a And sometimes when the press is waiting for matter, | 
I can ma Cee sone Pere aoa an 8 ve ; so that 
each and every sense of the word I cannot speak too hig rat dos ee 
find 20 goed, 20 so useful, and so chea wise, “ti it eo to be productive of good, 
you are quite at liberty to publish Yours truly, 
ity ” 4 ”» 
The Author of ** Grace Darling, — The Wreck of the Royal | 
To Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 


omnia ene 
** Yorkshire hire 


QODALLS BAKING BON DES. 
= Dovieulied tory ae ee 


Recommended by all who have tried it. TT Te 


eee from the ingredients. 
T Me = 


Di tS brewer’ 
The best in the world. * Defies comparison. 
; one ee G POW OEE. 4 
bes di bh 
icpieakis has ta ecmemine Makes Gotsoms maiogs Cine nact waaal 
without butter, and beautiful light oe a ee yeast.. One trial pia ee ed nt 


the most sceptical of its anpamees © 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, and a i oe packets, 6d., 2s., 2s, 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKMOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


and 5s. tins, 
oeeeeet eS ee oe WINE, 

Highly most eminent acknowledged 
to be the me Ae aay and cheapest oni 79s ieneeeseee. trengthens the whole ee 
and stimulates the appetite. Is invaluable for indigestion, nervousness, 
rheumatic, &c. Has — an invaluable and agreeable cneuumnin to oe 
suffering from general debility and loss of appetite. e best restorative for the 
—_ cung, or aged. It is admirably adapted for delicate children, and is 

y suited as a vehicle for the administration of cod-liver oil, ae the com- 
bined effects of Quinine and of the Ol. Jecoris Aselli is desirable. A wine glass 
full twice or thrice a day will be found both grateful and efficacious in all cases in — 
which a cordial tonic is eres far er to > wpe — bitters or bitter beers” 
—Sold b re Grocers, and s 34, b. Dex bottle. 

ed by GOODALL. BACKH use ‘and CO 
ESTIMON NTA from Miss EmILy wavtueo.t.== 
ress, 85, Praed Street, Landen, WA 1874. 
Dear Sirs,—Having tested your excellent Quinine Wine, I am "only too gla : to 
testify to its efficacy in &c., as a certain cure and preventive, w: is 
better than cure.—Yours y, Emicy FatrHru tt. 
To Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, and Co., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


Delicious to Plum Pudding. 


OUDALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to Jam Tarts. 


OODALL’s CU ee POWDER. 
Delicious to Stewed Ric 


OUODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
Delicious to all kinds of Fruit. 


ODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 


G Delicious to ¢ 
OODALL’S CUSTARD Pret t 
custards withou half 
: eeeee, rh gi cee caane opted, 





ysicians, and 











7 ma elicious 
price, aaqulesdiede 


Mary-le-Straad ; Sok Raaialia sph Soa Wes Cea 1 ie 


